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SEAL-0-SAN FILLS 
THE CELLS LIKE THIS 


ORDINARY FINISHES 
REMAIN ON TOP 


UNDER a microscope your wood floor looks like a 
honeycomb with millions of wood cells. In some, you 
find dirt, in others, moisture, and in still others, 
signs of wear and decay. Most of the cells, how- 
ever, are empty. Remember these empty cells, for 
fs ~ they are the cause of most floor finishing troubles. 


Ordinary floor finish lacks the penetrating ingredi- 
ents to reach these empty cells. It merely rests on 
the surface like a covering. When the hard, brittle 
surface finish wears away, more and more empty 
cells are exposed. Under the punishment of gym- 
nasium activities these cells are crushed. That's why 
the floor soon shows wear—soon needs refinishing. 


Contrast such unsatisfactory finishes with the tough- 
‘e s" of a Seal-O-San finish. Simple preparation 
} 


DENVER 


Here's why 


eal-0-San Floor Finish 


STANDS THE 


easily removes existing dirt from below the surface, 
As soon as Seal-O-San touches the floor the thirsty 
wood fibres soak it up. Quickly Seal-O-San pene. 
trates deeply .. . fills every empty cell. Then it 
hardens to form an unbroken, durable seal agains 
dirt, moisture, or wear. 


Notice that Seal-O-San becomes part and parcel o 
the wood. That's why it can resist the friction d 
basketball, dancing, gymnastics and other activ § 
ties without chipping or peeling. 


Put a tough Seal-O-San finish on your gymnasium 
floor. Quickly applied by your players, it is easy 
and economical to maintain. Like 3500 othe 
coaches you'll find it the only floor finish that mees 
every requirement demanded in your gymnasium 


LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


TORONTO 


THE IDEAL WEAR-RESISTING. FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS OF MAN 


I. VITAMIN C. 


@ Vitamin C is known to play an important 
role in human nutrition. Severe deficiency 
of this factor results in scurvy. It has been 
estimated by the Committee on Nutritional 
Problems of the American Public Health 
Association (1934) that the minimum daily 
intake of vitamin C (cevitamic acid) re- 
quired to protect against scurvy increases 
from approximately 100 International units 
(5 mg. cevitamic acid) for the infant to 
300 International units (15 mg. cevitamic 


acid) for the adult (1). 


Vitamin C intake of this order of magni- 
tude prevents the development of clinical 
scurvy, however, it is probably inadequate 
for optimum nutrition. Clear cut cases of 
scurvy seldom are seen in this country 
although some authorities believe that 
symptoms of a mild deficiency of vitamin 
C are not uncommon (2). 


Referring to nutritional deficiency diseases 
in general it has been said that, “Almost 
every tissue in the body may be affected by 
a deficiency in a food factor” (3). 


The tissues generally recognized as affected 
by deficiency of vitamin C are the endothel- 
ium of the blood vessels and the teeth. It 
has been suggested that to prevent the de- 
velopment of subclinical symptoms, a daily 
intake of 380 to 540 International units of 
vitamin C is required for a 130 pound 


adult (4). 


Thus it would appear that the optimum in- 


take of vitamin C is at least twice the 
amount required to protect against scurvy. 


Data recently published demonstrate that 
the vitamin C content of human milk is 
dependent upon the vitamin C content of 
the maternal diet (5). 


Hence when the diet of the lactating mother 
is low in vitamin C, this factor is also 
deficient in the milk. 


The League of Nations Technical Commis- 
sion recommends an intake of over 500 
International units per day during preg- 
nancy and lactation (6). 


The inclusion in the diet of liberal quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables, prepared in 
such a manner as to retain a major portion 
-of the original vitamin C content, may be 
relied upon to supply the need for this 
vitamin. The value of commercially canned 
foods as anti-scorbutics has been repeatedly 
demonstrated during the past decade (7). 


More recently, the vitamin C content of 
many commercially canned fruits and vege- 
tables has been determined and the results 
expressed in International units (8). 


Consideration of two factors, namely, the 
quantitative requirement of the human for 
vitamin C, and the vitamin C potencies of 
commercially canned fruits and vegetables, 
emphasizes the value of these protective 
foods as sources of vitamin C. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) 1934-35. Am. Pub. Health Assn. 


Year Book. Page 71 (3) 1936. J. Am. Med. Assn. 106, 2€1 
(2) 1933. Chemistry of Food and Nu- 


trition. H. C. Sherman. 4th 
Ed. Page 421 MacMillan, (5) 1936. J. Nutrition 11, 599 


. New York 


(6) 1936. League of Nations Report (7) a. 1925. Ind. Eng. Chem. 17, (9 
on Physiological Bases of b. 1928. Ibid. 20, 202 
Nutrition, League of Na- c. 1933. Ibid. 25, 682 
tions Publication Depart- (8) a. 1935. J. Nutrition 9, 667 
ment, Geneva. b. 1936. Ibid. 11, 383 

c. 1936. Ibid. 12, 405 


This is the twenty-second in a series of monthly articles,which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles.. of the American Medical Association. 
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What Business Has the Modern 
Dance Physical Education 


EUGENE C. HOWE, Ph.D. 


Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Wellesley College 


modern dance in physical education should logically 

be a definition. Various definitions and descriptions 
have been attempted. The reader is welcome to his 
choice. It need only be stated here by way of review 
that a vigorous ferment is taking place in dance art; that 
out of this ferment a renewed 
growth of dance idea is taking 
form; that the best available des- 
ignation for this form seems to 
be “modern dance;” but its main 
course of development can easily 
be distinguished from its lunatic 
fringe; and that the progressive 
thinkers in both dance and physi- 
cal education seem to continue to 
take it for granted that there is 
between them a natural and mu- 
tually helpful relationship. 

That we should coast along on 
this assumption is not surprising. 
In spite of the disdain of the ‘“‘mod- 
ern dance” of the ’30’s for the 
dance that was equally “modern” 
in the ’20’s, the latter’s part in the 
history of the dance in education 
should not be forgotten. It was the 
challenge from the pen of Margaret 
H’Doubler (at a time when the re- 
cent bearers of the torch of the 
dance in physical education were ‘in 
their intellectual rompers) which brought about the pass- 
ing of dancing in school and college as a genteel toeing 
out to the music of ““Moment Musicale,” and the substi- 
tution of an artistic and educational idea. It was this 
idea which provided the impetus. The present modern 
dance is enjoying the momentum. 

Not that the modern dance of today is without a 
challenge of its own and a renewed driving force. This 
fresh challenge by the art of the dance to the profession 
of physical education reopens the question of the rela- 
tionship between them. 

With regard to his qualification to enter the discussion 
at all, the writer must admit his strictly amateur status 
as an unofficial absorber of dance ideas and impressions 
from the classroom, from conversations with many 
teachers and students of the dance, from the literature, 


ic first step in any comment on the role of the 


and from the concert stage. Perhaps the views of an 
outsider may have value, if only to stimulate rebuttal 
and clarification for the benefit of the humdrum profes- 
sional rank and file of which he is a member. 

To the observer who can detach himself from the con- 
fusion of current details, progress in growing human in- 
stitutions seems to take place in a 
periodic series of major changes. 
The most recent event of major 
importance in physical education is 
the extraordinary rise of the mod- 
ern dance. In 1932 at the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the American 
Physical Education Association, a 
new section for the dance was sched- 
uled on a probation basis and its 
principal speakers and demonstrat- 
ors drew audiences of six and seven 
hundred. Intended to cover all 
dance activities, it has been sup- 
ported thus far most actively by 
those whose preponderant interest is 
in the dance as a fine art. To Miss 
H’Doubler was tendered the chair- 
manship of the officially recognized 
section for 1932-33, as indeed was 
fitting, in recognition of the pioneer 
work of the Wisconsin dance major. 
But what was to be called the mod- 
ern dance was at that time evolving 
on the concert stage and making its 
way by sixes and sevens into the field of physical educa- 


.tion. The result was not a little confusion. In 1932 and 


1933, under Miss Agnes Wayman’s leadership, a series of 
conferences was arranged at Barnard College, in which 
teachers of the dance in various women’s colleges, together 
with representatives of the concert dance in its modern 
idiom, with groups of their pupils, met to discuss and 
illustrate methods, aims, objectives, and principles. These 
conferences were closely followed by similar symposia in 
other institutions which have reached and bid fair to 
maintain epidemic proportions from coast to coast. 

The dance in physical education has always followed 
the dance of the stage. From the point of view of physi- 
cal education there are two questions regarding this re- 
lationship which need consideration: first, the conditions 
under which teachers of the dance in education achieve 
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their training; second, the justification of any given 
phase of the dance as a part of physical education. 
With regard to the dark ages of modified ballet in the 
schools, we can agree that the first question has become 
a dead issue. As to the second also, there now appears 
to have been no reason why the various ballet entertain- 
ment troupes which have toured the country from time 
to time should ever have strengthened the position of the 
dance either as a form of art vital to us or as a part of 
physical education in the schools and colleges. In con- 
trast with music, a living organism which has grown in 
this country to giant proportions during the past quarter 
century, the ballet has been accepted only as an occa- 
sional European affectation. Its growth has been that 
of a crystal, beautiful after a fashion, sharp-edged, 
smooth-faceted, and self-limited. Nothing in its origins, 
its artifices, its snobbery, and its ballet-hoo allies it with 
democratic education, and the numerous reasons for its 
unsuitability as a part of physical training are too well 
known to need enumeration. In education it remains 


only in a few finishing schools as an “extra” on a par 


with American French and drawing. 

The Duncan era on the stage was closely followed by 
the period of natural and interpretative dancing in the 
schools. To a large extent, dance teachers in physical 
education received their training in the dance major at 
Wisconsin or in off-shoots therefrom, supplementing it as 
fancy directed by instruction in proprietary studios in 
this country and abroad, and were prepared to integrate 
it with other aspects of physical training, physical educa- 
tion, and education as a whole. In regard to the justifi- 
cation of this phase of the dance in physical education, it 


is easier, unfortunately, to remember some of the un-. 


authorized bathos into which it sometimes descended than 
to credit its constructive accomplishments. « 

It would be interesting to know why of the various 
ephemeral non-ballet dance groups, that of St. Denis 
should have possessed generative and developmental 
ideas which were not entirely conditioned by commercial 
success. Whatever the reasons were, several of the St. 
Denis group, in particular Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Pauline Lawrence, and Charles Weidman seem 
to have envisaged a dance art, fundamentally universal 
in thought and mood, but taking its form and material 
from the American scene and the American mental set. 
The genuineness of their potential contributions to the 
dance art in education inevitably brought them and rep- 
resentatives of the Wigman school before the various 
college symposia and the newly constituted dance sec- 
tions of the national and regional physical education 
associations. 

In or about 1933, President Leigh perceived the time- 
liness of a summer school of the modern dance, more 
ambitiously planned than anything theretofore attempted; 
and for the past three seasons, students and teachers 
from departments of physical education in every part 
of the country, as well as college students, musicians, 
concert dancers, and others have attended the Bennington 
School of the Dance to receive instruction in class and 
workshop groups from Humphrey, Weidman, Graham, 
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and Holm, their pupils and associates, and from lecturers 
on choreography, dance history and philosophy, music te 
the dance, lighting, costuming, and stage craft. In other 
progressive institutions, summer courses have been or. 
ganized in which the vigorous and newer points of viey 
of the dance in physical education have been featy, 
notably at Mills College, which has shared its dance 
instructors with the Bennington School. 

It can hardly be denied that the recent adoption by 
the profession of the leading concert dancers, critics, ang 
counsellors as professors extraordinaire has been a try 
remarkable phenomenon. The dance of the ’20’s jy 
physical education, though the seed came from the world 
of art, grew up in and for physical education; the dance 
of the ’30’s in physical education is for and by the 
concert artist in that he now virtually heads up this 
activity in a field foreign to his primary interests an 
about the nature of whose objectives he may, quite 
naturally and justifiably, be assumed to have no detailed 
and comprehensive understanding. The situation ob. 
viously has possibilities for both good and ill. In the 
opinion of the writer, the former far outweighs the latter. 
But it is a situation that calls for comment and the mast 
surprising thing about it is that little from the point of 
view of physical education has as yet appeared. 


ILLIAM BLAKE was convinced that the artistic 

vision could be taught. But he left little in the way 
of pedagogical formulae and directions. It is not neces 
sary to follow Blake to the end of his prejudice against 
formal, institutionalized education as a whole, to agree 
that education toward artistic vision can be accom. 
plished only by contact with gifted minds. In this sense 
the genuine artist belongs ipso facto in the highest circle 
of teachers, whose power lies in that they are who and 
what they are, not in their pedantry nor in their pat 
command of catch words of pedagogy. Thus far the 
situation in which the concert artists can exert their’ 
influence down through every stratum of the dance in 
physical education is all to the good. 

But on second thought, what business has immemorial 
art with upstart physical education in its modern non- 
Hellenic habitat? Intuition whispers that it is as ill at 
home as an etching in a machine shop. On the other 
hand, if dance is not presented as an art, it has no dis 
tinction, no values that cannot be duplicated in other 
forms of motor activity, and the need for discussion and 
argument vanishes. It may be answered that the ques 
tion is academic; that the art of the dance és in physical 
education as now organized. But is it really? If itis 
truly to be incorporated into the physical education ot 
ganization, the latter must be willing to submit itself to 
some enlightenment and make what may seem to be 
certain compromises. For dance art will not thrive under 
any Procrustean plan to adjust it to standard dimension 
—to define its place as a standardized cog in a standard- 
ized educational machine. “(Its) business is not to do 
good on other grounds, but to be good on its own.” It 
has no draft horse build to fit it to help pull the educa 
tional plow. Nevertheless, it would be a pity if we 
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should not make every effort to create the atmosphere 
in which dance or indeed any kind of creative work can 
thrive, provided we can convince ourselves and our 
friends in the field of general education and art that 
the presence of the dance or any intellectually creative 
activity in physical education is not an incongruity. 


ITHOUT subscribing to Dr. Dawson’s correlation 

of the ideas of “art” and “efficiency” we can enjoy 
the deft touch with which he deprecates our increasing 
delight in quantity as compared with quality, in records 
as compared with the perfection of movement; and 
points to physical education’s dual concern with aes- 
thetics as well as with objective movement. “The boun- 
dary line between efficiency and self-expression is hard 
to draw. By almost imperceptible degrees we may pass 
from that big muscle artist, Helen Wills Moody, to that 
other big muscle artist, Isadora Duncan. The first meets 
efficiently situations which develop in a limited environ- 
ment: the second expresses efficiently situations of almost 
unlimited variety, which develop within. It is here that 
physical education passes over into aesthetics . . . The old 
gymnastics . . . called forth our admiration, not because 
of what was done but because of the way it was done. 
Today we care little for the perfection of technique of the 
discus thrower but we hasten to measure the throw.” * 

Neither subjective nor objective motor activity really 
borrows from or imitates the other. Whatever their 
superficial resemblances may be, they are completely 
separated into antipodal categories, as far as the psy- 
chology of the performer is concerned, by the essential 
and ultimate fact of the nature of the satisfaction aimed 
at. Aesthetic and objective movement may have been 
in sundry times and places somewhat allied; for example, 
the “game” of football in old Japan, and the dance- 
athletic spring ceremony of the American Indians. 

But modern sports have origins that are in no wise 
associated with aesthetics. Organized sports have their 
origins and their present alliances with the pragmatic 
objectives of group offense and defense. They are based 
on the same elements as is war—trickery and overpower- 
ing force. They have been civilized to promote chivalrous 
consideration for an opponent, self-discipline, and recrea- 
tion; and some, especially the so-called individual games 
which are adult prolongations of the innocent play of 
childhood, are eminently peaceful and benign in origin. 
But the innate characteristic of sports in the aggregate 
are as stated. In football, ice hockey, and lacrosse there 
is the same race between offensive weapons and defensive 
armor; as knees, elbows, sticks, and crosses become more 
dangerous, helmets, nose-pieces, masks, and guards are 
cleverly devised. Track and field events have their 
warlike associations—for example, in throwing the javelin 
or other missile. A major battle of history gave its name 
to the culminating event of Olympic meets. 

The origin of the dance lies in an entirely different 
field of thought, instinct, and custom—in what Veblen 
calls man’s predilection to “idle curiosity,” as contrasted 
with the hard, empirical facts of routine existence and 


1 Percy M. Dawson, The Physiology of Physical Education, 1935. 
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survival. When crops failed, floods destroyed shelters, 
battles turned out badly, men listened to their theorists, 
priests, and medicine men, who specialized in scientific 
explanations in terms of the second-line gods of sun, 
moon, earth, wind, fire, courage, love. That these some- 
what flimsy explanations of disaster and formulae for 
success should be more readily accepted, some hypnotic 
power had to be invoked and much of that power lay in 
the cultivation and organization of instinctive rhythmic 
movement into propitiatory dancing rites. On less prim- 
itive levels, all art, including that of the dance, has been 
man’s expression of his intuitive search for universal 
truth as it has been given to his spirit to apprehend it. 

In short, mankind’s temperament has always been of 
two types: that of the practical fighters and laborers with 
their games and contests; and that of the priests, think- 
ers, and dreamers whose games are games of thought and 
feeling—the dance and other arts. No generalized dis- 
tinction is without its marginal inconsistencies. Never- 
theless, in the large, the distinction between the origins 
of sports and dance remains and continues into the 
present—into the sophisticated world of physical educa- 
tion today, in the “athletic type” versus the “aesthetic 
type.” It is logical that physical education offer appro- 
priate types of activity for the fullest satisfaction of 
those who are incorrigibly limited and confined to the 
extremes of the type scale, and for the best development 
of those in the intermediate positions who can profit by 
acquaintance both with objective practical sports recrea- 
tion, and with subjective aesthetic dance education. 

The dance lends itself exceptionally to project teaching 
in which much of the dance and some of the athletic 
enrollment may play a part directly or indirectly. It is 
hard to conceive of a project more flexible or more in- 
clusive—comprising the dance itself by advanced per- 
formers, choreography, co-related studies of music and 
other art forms in historic perspective, musical accom- 
paniment, costuming, lighting, publicity, management. 
In teacher-training work, such a project admits the 
breath of life into the bread-and-buttery vocational at- 
mosphere, beside providing invaluable lessons in co- 
operation, and in the kind of administration that is never 
out of touch with living objectives. 


IHZYSICAL training and physical education are in- 

tegrated into the educational whole and contribute to 
its limited and general objectives in that (1) they provide 
activities in which the individual can be led to exercise 
and heighten his motor faculties and build up his sta- 
mina, and (2) they are peculiarly rich in opportunities 
for the arrangement of attractive occasions and situa- 
tions in which, under exemplary leadership, experience 
strengthens character and enriches personality. But the 
dance is unique in that it not only provides an important 
and efficient means of reaching some of these objectives 
of physical training and physical education; it is as well 
an intellectual and spiritual possession of the race with 
its own absolute values, apart from the educational pro- 
cess, coordinate with music, the plastic arts, poetry, and 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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Walking 


te 
By 
LEON J. RICHARDSON 
Director, Extension Division 
University of California, Berkeley 
I “.. so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added other gods (Jer. 7 : 6). And & 


DAM was said to walk => explenstion. 
A in the cool of the day. Oh, you're sure to 
Paradise seemed then 
more than ever fair. Once, when the sun had wandered 
far toward the pole, he met an angel. Uriel—for it was 
he—turned not away, but said: “I bid thee good even. 
Be not offended, pray, if I regard thee closely; for thou 
hast newly come hither to dwell. Thy step speaks of joy. 
Within thy rounded lines there are things to marvel at— 
thy head, thy face, thy hands. Heaven has given thee 
much. It now rests with thee to gain wisdom. Though no 
wings rise from thy back, thou standest erect without 
falling, thou dost move at will about the Garden. Thy 
earth-touching members, lacking neither skill nor 
strength, are wonderfully fashioned. I like their arching 
lines and hollows. Whether at rest or plied in motion, they 
have grace.” 

The Hebrew people, once nomads, refer often in their 
writings to travel on foot: 

How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace! (Isa. 52 : 7). 
Put your feet upon the necks of these kings (Josh. 10 : 24). 
Feet was I to the lame (Job 29 : 15). If my foot hath hasted 
te deceit (Job 31 : 5). Let not the foot of pride come against 
me (Ps. 36:11). I... turned my feet unto thy testimonies 
(Ps. 119: 59). Thy word is a lamp unto my feet (Ps. 
119 : 105). The clouds are the dust of his feet (Nah. 1 : 3). 
If thy foot offend thee, cut it off (Mark 9:45). A woman 
. . . brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his 
feet behind him weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment (Luke 
7 : 37-38). Brought up. . . at the feet of Gamaliel and taught 
according to the perfect manner of the law (Acts 22: 3). 
He .. . lifted him up; and immediately his feet and ankle 
bones received strength (Acts 3:7). If the foot shall say 
... (1 Cor. 12 : 15). His face was as it were the sun, and his 
feet as pillars of fire (Rev. 10:1). 

Many more examples might be cited, but these char- 
acteristic cases may suffice. No other literature seems to 
refer in like manner to the bodily member which led 
Isaiah to record: “Thus saith the Lord, thy heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool,” (66: 1). 


The children of Israel journeyed (Num. 9 : 17); they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains (Heb. 11 : 38). So 
arose many expressions: 

The Lord, before whom I walk (Gen. 24 : 40). If ye walk 
contrary unto me (Lev. 26 : 21). Though I walk through the 
valley (Ps. 23 : 4). I will walk in thy truth (Ps. 86 : 11). To 
walk humbly with thy God (Mic. 6 : 8). If ye walk not after 


“if you only walk long enough.” 


joiceth as a strong man to run 3 
race (Ps. 19 : 5). I have Not run jy 
vain (Phil. 2 : 16). The kingdon 
of heaven is as a man traveling into a far country (Mg 
25 : 14). The Lord sent thee on a journey (I Sam. 15 : 18), 
Ye shall rise up early and go on your ways (Gen. 19:2), 
The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein (Ig 
35 : 8). I shall send unto him wanderers that shall cause hin 
to wander (Jer. 48:12). The inhabitants of one city sj 
go to another (Zech. 8 : 21). Let my people go (Exod. 5:1) 
I am the way (John 14 : 16). 


do that,” said the Cat, 


Those who made the King James version of the Bibk 
used way (ways) over five hundred times, and go aboy 
nine hundred times. But they found no passages in th 
original scriptures calling for such ambulatory terms x 
occur in the following sentences: 


Does he not . . . strut in his gait? (Shakespeare). Thy 
they jog on (Dryden). Come, and trip it, as you go (Milton) 
Cecilia . . . strolled to a window (Miss Burney). Simple soy 
as ever trudged after the heels of a philosopher (Steele), | 
went out of the house to ramble (Steele). I wish you couli 
ha’ seen the shepherd walkin’ into the ham and mufix 
(Dickens). 


Absent also are pace, plod, promenade, roam, tramp, 
saunter, jaunt, and straggle. The Koran and the Thow 
sand and One Nights also sprang from nomadic peoples 
references in those books to travel on foot occur but ar 
relatively few. In the former is “On that day we will st 
a seal upon their mouths, and their hands shall speak to 
us, and their feet shall bear witness of what they earned’ 
And in the latter is a song, which runs, in part: 


What’s danger, so the feet may roam 
Beyond the town where custom is? 

Better be dead than stay at home. 
Invite your soul to voyages; 

For at the gates of new found lands 
Wait raptures and discoveries 

And gold with laughter in her hands. 
—Translated by E. P. MATHERS 


Man is a rover. His wayfaring instincts must har 
become deeply rooted in times when he was a collectt 
of food and a hunter, and not yet a tiller of the soil. Hi 
migrations have been traced into. all habitable lands d 
the earth, wanderings, in number beyond count, maitll 
on foot. They have been tribal, national, class, grow, 
family and individual. They began early and are stil 
going on. When Caesar reported the Helvetians were bet! 
on moving (Helvetii . . . connatur ut e finibus suis & 
eant), he announced nothing new. The few intervals @ 
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ace in the history of Rome coincided, as a rule with 
halts in barbarian migration. ““Far away on the wide 
Roman marches,” wrote Andrew Lang concerning the 
Augustan age, “might be heard, as it were, the endless, 
ceaseless monotone of beating horses hoofs and march- 
ing feet of men. They were coming, they were nearing, 
like footsteps heard on wool ; there was a sound of mul- 
titudes and millions of barbarians, all the North, 0 ficina 
gentium, mustering and marshaling her peoples. But their 
coming was not to be today.” Few are the wars that have 
not arisen from someone’s desire to move from one coun- 
try to another, from one city to another, from one house 
to another. 

People often express themselves in a way that recalls 
tribal migrations. The Anglo-Saxon word gefera, “mate 
or “comrade,” means by derivation (from faren) “one 
who fares” with you. Note the English words wanderer, 
wayfarer, rover, and such idioms as “a thousand actions 
once afoot” (Shakespeare). Our language is rich in words 
indicating ways of going on foot. Nevertheless, we re- 
cently added another, namely hike, derived probably from 
the American Indian work Ayak, meaning “rapid walk- 
ing.” In the German language, also, certain words seem 
to hark back to the age of migrations; for example, 
Wanderer, Wanderlust, and Wanderleben. Man’s undying 
passion for new scenes and places is reflected in Horace 
Greeley’s advice: “Young man, go west!” 


The Up-Country March, immortalized by Xenophon, 
did not lure the fifth century Greeks into the paths of 
foreign conquest. “Neither by ships nor by land,” said 
Pindar, “canst thou find the wondrous road to the tryst- 
ing-place of the Hyperboreans.” (Pyth.x,29). Fighting 
among themselves was, alas, not entirely replaced by the 
athletic contests held in the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games. The Greek regarded the foot as use- 
ful, not so much for marching, as for walking, running, 
and dancing. If he excelled as a runner, he might com- 
pete in the games; if he were skilled in dancing, he pos- 
sessed an important means of artistic expression, like 
“the silver-footed Aphrodite.” Enthusiasm for sports led 
Pindar to exclaim: “Lo! I am standing on feet lightly 
poised” (Nem. vii, 31). Winners of the footraces became 
famous. “He that overcometh,” wrote the same poet, 
“hath, for the rest of his life, the sweetest calm, so far 
as crowns in the games can give it” (Olym.i, 154). Still 
more renowned perhaps were the Greek couriers. Such a 
one was the Marathon runner; another was Phidippides, 
sent from Athens to Sparta in 490 B.c. to ask for aid 
against the Persians and said to have covered the distance 
of 125 miles in two days. Greek vase paintings show many 
walking and running figures, whose movements, almost 
without exception, are marked by excellent form. The 
footgear used was consistent with good posture and free 
motion. The sandal did not raise the heel nor distort the 
natural shape of the foot. The Romans also went with 
feet well clad and used them well. Witness their military 
campaigning. Soldiers, known to the Romans as pedities, 
“marchers,” were so named, not as manipulators of the 
sword or spear, but as men on foot. Compare the English 
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phrase: “a regiment on foot.” Caesar’s legions were 
above all great marching organizations. His men not only 
carried heavy burdens, but they arrived before they were 
expected. Roman literature re-echoes with footsteps. For 
example: 


Come, goddess, with propitious foot (Vergil: Aeneid x:255). 
Pale death with impartial foot knocks at the doors of poor 
men’s hovels and of the palaces of the rich (Horace: Odes 
i, 4,13). Lest with irreverent foot thou knock down the 
standing column (Id. ib. 1, 35,13). Go on fortunate foot (Id. 
Epistles ii, 2,37). Though you may strut in the pride of 
money (Id. Epode iv, 5). 


The foot as a part of the body concerned in feeling 
rhythm caused certain time divisions in poetry and music 
to be called “feet.” 

Someone trying to make out how the dance arose threw 
out an interesting idea. Man “shouts and jumps for joy; 
society turns the jump into a dance, the shout into a 
song.” Walking is a primary action from which others 
are derived. So the walk, when quickened by emotion, 
may become a run or a dance. Man runs usually to serve 
some practical end, like escaping from a wild animal; he 
dances for pleasure, and self-expression. He may thus 
realize in some measure two common desires: to feel him- 
self distinguished, or by the same means to be at one 
with his fellows. The dance, he is persuaded, can bring 
him favor: as in courtship, when he acts a grand role or 
frolics in a comic part; as in divine worship, for the 
psalmist said: “Praise him with the timbrel and dance” 
(Ps. 150: 4); as in warfare, when braves are groomed 
for battle; and as in mystery rites like the medicine 
dance. The wide appeal for the dance is humorously set 
forth in the lines: “Huge leviathans forsake unsound 
deeps to dance on the sands.” (7. G. of Ver.) Shake- 
spearean characters are much given to dancing. “ ‘ ’Tis not 
to make me jealous,’ said Othello, ‘to say my wife is fair, 
feeds well, loves company, is free of speech, sings, plays 
and dances well’ ” (iii 3, 183). “To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under heaven... a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance” (Eccles. 3 : 1). So 
it will always be. Without good feet we cannot, as poets 
say, trip it fitly, or tread a measure neatly. 


IV 


The modern European shoes with their built-up heels 
appeared in the sixteenth century at the courts of Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots and elsewhere, being 
devised seemingly to keep the feet dry, to make the feet 
appear small, and increase the height of a person. “His 
wife . . . propped upon heels that gave a majestic altitude 
to her .. . figure” (H. B. Stowe: Oldtown). Another fac- 
tor in the development of the heel was the problem of 
anchoring the spur, as suggested in Shakespeare’s words: 
“A rider . . . who ne’er wore rowel nor iron on his heel” 
(Cymbeline, iv, 4, 40). 

“Gilded spurs were reckoned the badge of knighthood, 
and in the rare cases of ceremonial degradation they were 
hacked from the knight’s heels by the cook’s chopper” 
(Ency. Brit.). After the age of chivalry certain European 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Preventing Tuberculosis 


in High Schools 


LITTLE neglect may breed mischief,’ wrote Benjamin Frank- 
lin two centuries ago. The truth of the adage is as profound 
today as it was then. Franklin was not thinking of tuberculosis, 
which in his time was regarded as a plague from which there was no 
safeguard or remedy, but there is no reason why we cannot apply his 
adage to the problem of preventing tuberculosis in our high schools 
today. The period of adolescence has been called “the neglected age.” 


One Year’s Tuberculosis Harvest in the United States 


Male Female 


‘Bach black symbol represents 500 deaths from tuberculosis in 1932 


Each red group represents 500.000 people living in U.S.A. in 1932 


FANNIE B. SHAW 


Secretary, School Health Educatig 


and 


LOUISE STRACHAN 
Director, Child Health Education 
National Tuberculosis Associatigy 


It is a challenge which the National Tuber. 
culosis Association is endeavoring to ap. 
swer, but the interest, understanding, anj 
generous cooperation of all secondary 
schools are essential for success in the 
undertaking. 

Since 1912 the general death rate fron 
tuberculosis has dropped from first to sey. 
enth place as a cause of all deaths. And 
yet surprisingly enough, 70,000 die yearly 
from tuberculosis in this country. And 
more surprising still, tuberculosis is listed 
year after year as the chief cause of death 
for all between the ages of 15 and 4, 
In 1934 in the United States alone, 4,364 
boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 
19 died of tuberculosis. 

The “Christmas tree” chart shown 
this page clearly shows the situation. h 
those important years when young peopl 
are striving to establish themselves in thet 
chosen profession or business, tuberculosis 
takes its: heavy toll. Prolonged disability 
in these years, when one can least afford 
to be idle or to pay the great cost of lon 
illness, often becomes a permanent hand: 
cap. A recent study on the cost of tuber 
culosis to industry and to the community, 
made in Rochester, N. Y., indicates some 
thing of the size of the bill. One hundrel 
cases were analyzed, and the average co 
per case was estimated at $4,000.00. Ne 
lect, indeed, bred mischief here, for if thes 
cases had been discovered early enough, 
this terrific cost might have been greatly, i 
not entirely, averted. The average age d 
the women in the study was 25.9 years; 0 
the men, 36.7 years. Surveys of high schod 

1 William Alfred Sawyer, M. D. and Edward & 
Richard, M. D., “The Cost of Tuberculosis to Indu 


try and to the Community,” American Review 
Tuberculosis, April, 1936. 
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The tuberculin test reveals infection 


students in various parts of the 
country have shown the wide 
prevalence of tuberculous infec- 
tion, and in a number of in- 
stances, active, well-advanced 
cases of the disease in its most 
communicable stage have been 
uncovered. It must be remem- 
bered that active tuberculosis 
may be present without reveal- 
ing any of the well-known 
physical signs such as loss of 
weight, coughing, and over-fa- 
tigue. High school students with 
early tuberculosis have been 
found playing on football and 
basketball teams. 

There is, however, a sure 
way of finding tuberculosis, 
even in its early stage. The 
tuberculin test, a simple, harm- 
less, practically painless skin 
test, shows whether or not there 
are tuberculosis germs in the 
body, though it doesn’t tell where the infected area is 
located. The X-ray does that. 

Tuberculin testing is now being widely carried on 
in the high schools, colleges, and universities of this 
country. During 1934-1935, more than 85,000 college 
students have been tested, according to the report of 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the American Student 
Health Association, and that number is rapidly on 
the increase. Exact figures are not available for 
the high schools, but indications are that several hundred 
thousand secondary school students have received the 
tuberculin test. Schools all over the country are co- 
operating with the local health departments and tuber- 
culosis associations in this great effort to find the early 
cases and prevent their development. 

But tuberculosis control is not limited to tuberculin 
testing. There are other contributing factors which should 


X-ray picture shows condition of the lung 
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challenge the educational as well as the medical profes- 
sion. Some of these follow: (1) tuberculosis prevention 
and control are greatly influenced by poor social and 
economic conditions; (2) misconceptions, superstitions, 
quacks, nostrums, ignorance, and emotionalism prevail 
among a large percentage of the population; and (3) 
school health education has not yet taken its place in the 
high school curriculum even though health has long been 
the first objective of education. 

This year the National Tuberculosis Association is 
making available 4 teaching unit entitled, “Preventing 
Tuberculosis,” for use in junior and senior high schools. 
Its aim is to give pupils a sound educational background 
which will guard against fear of tuberculosis and make 
clear the important place this disease occupies as a 
community health problem. In accordance with present 
day educational methods, the unit presents a series of 
problems to be studied. These are: (1) Why should 
"teen age boys and girls be par- 
ticularly interested in the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis? (2) 
What protection can boys and 
girls develop against tubercu- 
losis? (3) Why is tuberculosis 
more difficult to conquer than 
any other childhood disease? 
(4) Do we have reason to be- 
lieve that we could get rid of 
tuberculosis almost completely? 
(5) How can a junior or senior 
high school pupil take part in 
a program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis? 

To enrich the unit, a “pack- 
age library” is being prepared. 
Tuberculosis may not appear 
at first thought to be a topic of 
anything but medical interest. 
On the contrary, it offers a 
wealth of fascinating material. 

(Cont’d on Page 195) 


Specialized medical care in the 
sanatorium halts disease attack 
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Modern Psychologies Sports 


JOHN BROWN, JR., M.D. 


National Physical Education Secretary, Y.M.C.A.; Vice- 
President, American Academy of Physical Education 


selected quite deliberately and for very definite 
reasons. 

The common factor of paramount importance in every 
aspect of the psychologies of sports in modern life is the 
human personality. There is no sport apart from persons 
and there is no psychology of sport except as it exists in 
the individual in his experience in a specific sport activity. 
In a certain sense, therefore, it may be said that there 
are as many different psychological reactions as there 
are individuals involved, and these reactions are dif- 
ferent for each individual dependent upon his relation to 
each particular sport. 

Thus it is that we speak of the “psychologies of sport.” 
When we refer to sport in this connection we are think- 
ing not of sport as a subject but as an activity, and we 
have in mind the individuai himself as the activity in 
the sport. In other words, sport is not a subject but an 
activity, and the activity in sport is the person. 

There is no sporting activity apart from the activity 
of the individual participating in the sport. The experi- 
ence of the individual in relation to a particular sport 
is dependent, not only upon the traditions, nature, and 
general setting of the sport, but also upon the role of 
the individual in any one or more of many possible re- 
lationships which may be maintained simultaneously or 
in sequence. These may include experiences as player, 
partner, team mate, captain, manager, coach, official, 
athletic director, medical advisor, administrator, spec- 
tator, sports writer, editor, sponsor, gambler, ticket scalp- 
er, professional exploiter or legitimate promoter, amateur, 
pseudo-amateur, professional, etc., etc. 


T= wording of the title for this address has been 


i this brief and incomplete enumeration, some 
idea may readily be gained of the varied psychological 
reactions which are inherent in our modern sports pro- 
gram during any given week-end. Because of these quite 
different relations of individuals to sport and the psycho- 
logical reactions resulting therefrom, we may speak of 
player psychology in sport, or team, coach, official, spec- 
tator, institutional, community, national, or international 
psychology in sports. 

In each role played by the individual there is a two- 
fold psychological reaction—one of which may be termed 
the personal reaction, and the other the impersonal re- 
action. For example, when I mention tennis as a sport, 
at once those of you who play tennis will think of ten- 


An address given at the International Congress of Medical Advisors 


-for Athletics, Berlin, July 29, 1936. 


nis in a personal sense, of your experience in actual play 
situations; but you will also think of it in q gener 
sense, possibly about the Davis Cup Tournament or tt 
next game you expect to witness between certain goad 
players. Both the personal and the impersonal asperé 
have definite meanings for us as we consider the psycho. 
ogies of sports, the one from the standpoint of case study, 
guidance, and coaching of the individual, and the othe 
with reference to the development of attributes towarj 
sports in general and their place in society. 

Mention should be made of the varying degrees of the 
psychological reactions depending upon the intensity 
of our competition, which gives a dynamic character ty 
sports not as isolated experiences but as typical element 
in a manner of living which may affect the behavior ¢ 
persons individually and collectively in all that they do, 
When viewed in this light, the psychologies of sports a 
sume such magnitude and importance as to challenge th 
best thought of our foremost leaders in academic, scien. 
tific, and technical fields related thereto. 


| fran urgent necessity for a better understanding, in- 
terpretation, and application of what is now know, 
and of what may be discovered, demands a sharing ¢ 
our various points of view and constructive suggestion 
for individual guidance and concerted action. Becaus 


of the limitations of time, in proceeding with our trea § 


ment of the topic, we are purposely passing with thi 
brief reference our recognition of the fundamental natur 
of the biological and physiological implications of the 
psychologies of sports in order that we may lift out and 
emphasize certain other phases of the question from th 
common viewpoint of the medical advisor in athletic 
and the physical educator, and also from the viewpoitl 
of those who have a general administrative responsibility 
for determining the place and influence of sports in th 
life of the individual and in society. 

The necessity and urgency for discussing the psychdle 
gies of sports is forced upon us also by the many et 
dences on every hand that sports are destined to playa 
relatively larger place in modern life. Some of the ev 
dences and factors involved may be enumerated as it 
cluding the following: the shorter working day; th 
longer week-end; the enforced idleness of the partially 
employed and the unemployed; the longer schooling @ 
youth; the earlier retirement of workers from labor ail 
business; the emancipation of girls and women by tht 
removal of traditional restrictions and customs with th 
resultant increased participation of girls and women it 
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sports; the growing popularity of coeducational and 
mixed sports; the influence of sports participation in the 
modification of the daily dress of men and women ; the 
rovision of increased sports facilities by municipal and 
federal governments and by educational institutions, 
private organizations, and sports clubs; the rapid in- 
crease in the number of professionally trained men and 
women to give more competent instruction in a saner 
sports program , the world-wide spread of games hereto- 
fore confined for the most part to particular nations or 
continents; the disproportionate amount of space de- 
yoted in the daily press to sports events; the increase in 
sports magazines; and the phenomenal appeal of the 
radio sports commentator. 

This universal and rapid increase in popular interest in 
sports is not without its perils. Freedom to indulge 
longer hours of leisure in sports does not necessarily 
mean that society will be benefited thereby. Many a 
nation has been led to ruin in the past by its misguided 
leisure sports. 


T is noteworthy that our greatest assemblies are not 

at educational, social, economic, political, or religious 
meetings, but at sports events having tremendous popu- 
lar appeal for various reasons. 

Horse racing, prize fighting, soccer or association foot- 
ball, cricket, rugby, baseball, and the Olympic Games 
are among the sports having the greatest attraction. 

The world-wide interest in sports constitutes a most 
potent medium for influencing the thinking of the peoples 
of all nations. 

Certainly no other phase of human endeavor so capti- 
vates the imagination or arouses the emotions and en- 
thusiasm of the youth of all lands in matters pertain- 
ing to physical conditioning, healthful living, wholesome 
social and moral attitudes and habits. When these de- 
sirable aims are augmented by the fostering of a spirit 
of friendship, mutual understanding, and respect, we 
have at once a most powerful incentive for proper per- 
sonal behavior and ethical social conduct, which is the 
very essence of good sportsmanship. The substitution 
of these noblest conceptions by using sports primarily as 
a basis for military training is a perversion of the high 
aims of education in general and of physical education 
in particular. 

Sports are not conceived as a means of building up 
the youth of one segment of the human family in order 
that it may be more fit to mutilate and destroy the 
youth of another part of the same human race. The 
psychology of sport demands a rational philosophy as 
to the individual, national, and international aims in 
sports which are consistent with a progressive civilization 
which takes account of and plans for the ultimate best 
good of all and the detriment of none. The possibilities 
for either good or ill require that we do our utmost to 
insure only those outcomes which shall have lasting 
benefit for mankind. History furnishes a long record of 
the disintegrating influences attendant upon sports pros- 
tituted to evil ends. Sport is a medium for inculcating 
ideals and teaching youth essential truths which have 
to do with all life and which are more readily accepted 
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by youth from those who teach sports activities. The 
wise coach will so teach these activities that they will 
become an integrated part of the manner of life of the 
performer just as much as the “style” acquired in the 
coaching of an athletic event. Therefore the teaching 
of the ethics of sport is just as important as the teaching 
of the skills. The observance of the finest etiquette in 
all the sports would mark an “all-round champion” in 
good social behavior. Thus it is that the term “a real 
sport” is applied only to one who actually manifests in 
his conduct the attributes which we have come to asso- 
ciate with those who exhibit the most desirable and 
socially approved traits which are spontaneously ex- 
pressed in the tenseness of keen competition. This sug- 
gests the necessity for evolving new and better criteria 
for evaluating sports from the standpoint of social ethics. 


TRATEGY must be employed in seeking to mould 
national and international psychology. Among the 
foremost means of accomplishing these aims are: 


1. Professional workers. 

2. General publicity. 

3. Institutions and organizations. 
4. National and civic governments. 
5. International organizations. 


1. Professional Workers.—Under this heading special 
mention should be made of: 

a) Coaches having the most direct personal contact in 
teaching skills. 

b) Directors of athletics and physical educators, having 
the authority to determine policies, curriculum, and faculty 
personnel. 

c) General administrators having the responsibility for 
integrating the sports program with the total curriculum, 
determining the place of sports within their jurisdiction, 
and selecting those who shall be in charge of the major 
sports departments. 

d) Professional research and literature should also be 
included under this heading. 

e) Medical advisors in sports have a responsibility second 
to none in safeguarding the physical welfare and the mental 
and emotional stability of their constituency. 


2. General Publicity—This includes the sports sec- 
tions in the daily press, the sports magazines, and 
special articles in current weeklies and monthlies. The 
influence of the sports writers exerted through their 
columns in the daily news is probably greater than that 
of any other force in shaping mass psychology in modern 
life. For this reason much more attention should be 
given to the selection and education of sports writers 
possessing a broad understanding of the values of sport 
in the development of personality. 

Inevitably the radio sports commentator will exert 
comparable influence in the near future. A new and 
promising means is hereby afforded for the preparation 
and presentation of educational material designed espe- 
cially for broadcasting sports. All publicity agents should 
not only report accurately the sports news but so in- 
terpret these happenings that it will help in shaping the 
public attitude toward a true conception of sports. 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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The Ultimate Imperative 


Conservation of Physical Fitness 


By 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Dean of Student Health and Physical Education 
Boston University 


1. The First Premise 

VERY year for the past decade, every month for the 
past three years, and, at least for the writer, every 
day for the past six months, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that conservation of physical fitness is the first 
and only inescapable responsibility of physical education. 
By “physical fitness” we mean, of course, “capacity for 
purtoseful physical activity, including particularly the 
efficiency of organic powers and fundamental skills to 
perform without strain functions prescribed by society 

and selected by the individual.” 

“But this responsibility is not only patent, it is already 
quite generally accepted!” one might well observe. Pos- 
sibly, but not so wholeheartedly accepted that physical 
educators actually measure pupils to determine their 
physical needs. Nor so pragmatically accepted that 80 
cr 40 or even 20 per cent of high school pupils’ physical 
activity programs are adapted to their individual physical 
needs. Neither is it so purposefully accepted that even 
one physical educator in a hundred outside of two or 
three states and a very few cities scattered throughout 
the nation even attempts to measure results in terms of 
valid and objective tests of physical powers. Nor is it 
<> generally accepted that university deans feel embar- 
rassed, even in 1936, reminding physical educators in 
convention assembled, that their job may be “from be- 
ginning to end nothing but health education.” And 
certainly not so uncompromisingly accepted that a na- 
tional, sectional, or even state convention of physical 
educators has yet been planned and executed with an 
eye single to the improvement of school programs “to 
the end that the physical fitness of individual children 
shall be conserved.” For professionally “to accept” 
means more than to bow courteously in acknowledgment. 
It means to go forth and do things about it. 

Let us come to the point at once, and deliver our con- 
victions with what Joseph Conrad calls “that complete, 
praiseworthy candor which, while it delivers one into the 
hands of one’s enemies, is as likely as not to embroil one 
with one’s friends”: 

Since the first aim of physical education is the con- 
servation,’ including development, of health—organic 
powers, “physical fitness,” fundamental skills, and closely 
related qualities; and 
"1 This term conservation is meant to include correction of remediable 
defects for those who have them and improvement of each individual’s 


physical powers to his or her optimum capacity commensurate with 
best social and cultural development. 


Since today physical education programs throughoy 
the nation are probably less than 10 per cent as effectiy 
in accomplishing this aim as they may be without any 
significant increase in cost; 

Therefore, the most pressing duty of every local ¢. 
rector as well as every state, sectional, and national of. 
cial and every teacher-training instructor is to direct }ix 
own, his institution’s, his constituency’s, and his student: 
attention to removing the professional beam at home, Vj; 
may then with more conviction and efficiency cast th 
motes out of our pupils’ eyes. .. . 

Not to continue at all in a metaphoric or otheryix 
obscure vein, we propose that the first duty of physicl 
educators is to redirect their school and convention py 
grams to the ultimate end that the physical fitness of ead 
pupil is conserved. And this should be done at leg 
with a measurable degree of success before we.attack any 
other projects, either at home, abroad, or in convention 

But first let us contemplate the virtue, the joy, th 
satisfaction, the remuneration to us as teachers in praig 
and stability and pride and affection, and even in money, 
that may be ours if we establish our premises. For ff th 
first aim of physical education is the conservation ¢ 
physical fitness, then physical educators are responsible 
for life’s most precious ingredient, which makes all other 


possible! ‘He who has health needs little else for e 
joyment” . . . “to neglect health for any other advantag 
in life is the greatest of follies” . . . “mens sana in corpo 
sano” .. . “Ponce de Leon,” and all that. . . . Imagine 


the glory and happiness which may be ours, if health « 
physical fitness is our responsibility, of “service” t 
pupils which will yield to them measurably greater por 
ers to study and learn, work and play, recreate and gror 
—to live and serve each other! 

And if physical education is now but 10 per cent eft 
cient with its present facilities, staff, and time, and i 
health conservation is our first duty, imagine the dis 
coveries, inventions, and improvements that lie before ws 

But is it? Ah, there’s the rub. 


Let us fight the war to end wars, lay a ghost once fot 
all, square a circle, embrace infinity, demonstrate tht 
unprovable. Let us, in brief, so we may move forwardil 
the development of rational programs, realize and thet 
act on the principle that the first aim of physical educt 
tion as well as of education proper, or of any life for thal 
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matter, is to maintain people in abundant health— 
which means if it means anything, strong skeletal mus- 
cles, strong hearts and lungs, good digestions and elim- 
jnations, alert and efficient senses, and effective funda- 
mental skills. 

For so stated, isn’t the premise self-demonstrating? Is 
it necessary to prove that the strength of a muscle or 
other organ only comes with exercise of the organ itself, 
and of skeletal muscles as preliminary, in accompaniment, 
or in consequence? Surely not for physical educators or 
hygienists! For how do we define physical education? 
“Education through large-muscle activity.” 

But there is confusion in our minds. No doubt of it. 
Logic has failed to serve. Physiology is suspect. Philos- 
ophy has confused us. Where to turn? We have even 
begun to forget that our program was established by law 
in most states for the express purpose of conserving 
health: we have listened to the sirens who bade us come 
to them and “develop character,” forgetting that even 
character is largely physical response to problems physi- 
cally perceived. 

For persons who still doubt the evidence of science 
or their own reasons—who perhaps cannot believe the 
good news because it promises so much—we have one 
recourse. I mean the opinion of experts. 

Let us, then, parade the experts. Who believes that 
health or physical fitness or even muscular power is a 
first aim or objective of physical education? Let us take 
only a few from the panel of authors who have written 
for the JoURNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicAaL EDUCATION 
during the last three years.* 

The testimony of these leaders or experts is unequiv- 
ocal. As Dean Arps, of The Ohio State University in- 
sisted, “if health is not the function of the physical edu- 
cationist, then I am unable to understand what his right- 
ful function may be.” Nor was this an isolated view. 
It was repeated by four present or past state directors, 
four city directors, three teachers, four headmasters, prin- 
cipals, or superintendents, six college or association pres- 
idents or deans, eleven college and university professors 
not otherwise catalogued, and several others—all of 
whom were sufficiently outstanding and devoted to their 
work to have prepared acceptable articles for the 
Journat in the last three years, and who had found time 
to pay their respects to aims and objectives. 

A convincing array of opinion on what is, after all, an 
obvious point. 

Many sincere will observe that this is obvious and add: 
“Then why discuss it?” We agree with these experts. 
We always have. Look at our own statements! The 
challenge points to the second premise of this article, to 
wit, that “physical education programs throughout the 


*Space forbids the inclusion of quotations. The reader is referred 
to an article in a current issue of Education in which the following 
authors are quoted on the objectives of physical education: Christian 
Lazard, W. P. Uhler, Jr., Karl W. Bookwalter, Charlotte Philippi, Stacy 
B. Southworth, Arthur H Steinhaus, H. E. Gress, Mary C. Coleman, 
C. L. Brownell, A. J. Stoddard, A. W. Thompson, A. G. Ireland, F. W. 
Maroney, Randall D. Warden, Mary A. Greenwood, Rosalind Cassidy, 
William Sandoz, Carl L. Schrader, Blanche M. Trilling, W. R. LaPorte, 
B. C. Tighe, W. L. Hughes, R. Tait McKenzie, Hans Nabholz, Mrs. 
William Kletzer, C. H. McCloy, Cecil F. Martin, J. L. Meader, Ethel 
Rockwell, George R. Throop, and Dean George F. Arps. 
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nation are probably less than 10 per cent as effective in 
accomplishing the physical fitness aim as they may be 
without any significant increase in program cost.” 

In support of this premise we shall bring to bear five 
points of view. 


1. The most devastating evidence that physical educa- 
tion is less than 10 per cent effective in conserving phys- 
ical fitness is the fact that less than 10 per cent of our 
physical education programs (less than 1 per cent, actu- 
ally) are yet attempting systematically to measure pupils’ 
fitness either “before or after taking” the activities as- 
signed to them. If there is no measurement there is no 
progress, for orderly progress depends on measurement. 

Is it too much to estimate that one physical edu- 
cator in a hundred (outside of two or three states) yet 
measures his pupils’ physical fitness by any valid, objec- 
tive, and numerically scored method? I think not. Nor 
is this any great reflection on a devoted group of teachers 
struggling to establish a new program in education. But 
failure to measure pupils’ fitness cannot long remain 
excusable. “From now on” the reader of this argument 
is under a moral imperative either to cease claiming 
health building results for his program or to begin at 
once to determine, by proper and repeated measurements, 
his pupils’ changes in physical fitness and make his 
claims fit his revealed facts. 


2. Fortunately for our argument, there are facts at 
hand which amply support our premise. For example, in 
those high schools where physical fitness has been meas- 
ured by investigators, but where directors failed to take 
advantage of needs so revealed, it appears that (a) the 
fitness of sophomores tends to be lower than that of 
freshmen, of juniors lower than sophomores. Seniors are 
lowest of all. (6) During the school year, Physical Fit- 
ness Indices of pupils tend to decline. More pupils lose 
than gain in fitness. The average loss is apparently 
about 2 per cent per year in P.F.I.’s. Where testing is 
done more than twice a year, with programs of individ- 
uals adapted to needs so (and otherwise) revealed, there 
are positive and considerable increases in average 
P.F.I.’s from grade to grade: seniors are in better condi- 
tion than juniors, etc. (d) When pupils are properly 
segregated into relatively homogeneous groups and tests 
given every three months, the average P.F.I.’s increase 
of the 20 per cent of pupils lowest in fitness is 15-20 per 
cent, with almost no pupils in poorer condition at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. (e) The great- 
est improvements yet recorded were made in a school 
where pupils were already far above average (and so 
nearer their limits) and where one physical educator 
cared for 750 pupils without assistance. (See March, 
1935, Research Quarterly Supplement.) 

These facts will effectively checkmate any observation 
that “perhaps physical educators do well to prevent 
pupils from declining more than 2 per cent per year.” 
As McCloy observed in his challenging (May 1936) 
article: 

I doubt if more than one-fifth of our physical education 
classes in the schools of today get enough exercise to con- 
tribute materially to any significant organic stimulation. 
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Widespread strength testing has shown that in whole cities 
there are scarcely 20 per cent of the pupils who have a 
normal amount of strength, using norms which are quite 
moderate in their demands. 

3. Evidence from the summer camp may be signifi- 
cant. It is on-record that the average P.F.I.,gain of 
boys in eight-week camps where tests are given only at 
the beginning and end of the period is about 8 per cent, 
with 30-40 per cent of the boys leaving camp in poorer 
condition than when they entered. (See the March, 
1935, Supplement to the Research Quarterly.) In eight- 
week camps where tests are given every two weeks and 
programs revised in accordance with revelations of tests, 
the average gain is 25-35 per cent, with practically no 
boys leaving worse off physically than when they entered. 
Boys who stay home and do not engage in heavy labor 
seem to remain about the same during summer—some 
gaining, some losing. (Similar figures are now available 
for girls.) The average gain may be 5 per cent. The 
summer camp with 8 per cent gain is thus about three 
P.F.I. points better than home while the “multiple-tested 
and redirected” camp is 25 points better than home, or 
eight times as effective as the non-tested and ‘“non-di- 
rected” camp. If this is true for summer camps intent 
on health conservation under almost ideal physical con- 
ditions, what must be the facts for schools, responsible 
for very large numbers and under difficult conditions? 


4. Subjective evidence is not as valid as reports of test , 


results. However, to the sincere seeker after truth, it is 
often even more convincing. Let the reader ponder the 
following: 

a) Physical educators of experience, who are con- 
fronted with the proposal to measure their pupils and 
adapt programs to health needs and who respond sympa- 
thetically, almost invariably appeal in consternation to the 
proposer of the rational program for aid in analyzing 
needs and meeting them. That is, they recognize for 
the first time (when they contemplate the challenges of 
valid measurements and real problems) that they are 
not competent to conserve their pupils’ health! But if 
they then regard themselves as incompetent, they are, 
by this very token, more competént than before they 
felt the need! 

b) Who, “in this day of individual differences,” will 
be so foolish as to insist that the usual physical activity 
program throughout our nation meets the needs of any 
but a relatively few average pupils? Basketball—the 
typical daily activity prescribed for high school boys 
between December and March—suits 10 per cent of them 
admirably. But does it suit best the 10 per cent who 
follow it most strenuously? Well, nobody knows. Appa- 
ratus gymnastics suits perhaps 80 per cent admirably. 
But is each boy getting his proper amount and kind of 
gymnastics to conserve his physical powers most effec- 
tively? Nobody knows. From 5 to 50 per cent of pupils 
in most high schools are “excused” by the “doctor’s cer- 
tificate’ method. But these are the very pupils who 
most need the daily guidance of physical educators. 
Count negative scores in efficiency against physical edu- 
cation for each of these. Interschool athletics are in- 
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dulged in by many who are totally unadapted to the re. 
quirements of these exacting activities. 

c) If we look to the future, a similarly Challeng 
aspect greets us. To protect their future health Many 
boys and girls need more “individual” sports—whi'. We 
give to most of them chiefly team sports. They neg 
intimate, individual guidance in planning daily Programs 
while we give too many of them lecture room principle, 
They need to acquire habits of play and attitudes af 
eagerness towards out-of-door life. 

d) The training, the interests, and the ambitions af 
teachers are not the least convincing “proofs” that physi 
cal education is today “less than 10 per cent” efiectiy, 
in conserving physical fitness. We were trained chiefly 
in sports organization and practice. We made our boy 
to the biological sciences during early undergraduat 
years and proceeded thereafter to neglect them. We ar 
fascinated by and devote a large part of our time ty 
inter-school or intramural athletic organizations. (The 
are proper extracurricular responsibilities of pupils.) We 
argue heatedly the merits and faults of various styl 
of play, strokes, formations, records, eligibility rule 
equipment, officiating: the proper concern of adole-cents 
and professional performers and their financial manager, 
We enthusiastically embrace character education in the 
abstract as more our duty than is health, and “higher” in 
the scale of human values. 

Yes! we physical educators are admirable in the scope 
of our interests. We are courageous in our daring 
claims for the virtues of our programs. And perhaps we 
are right. But, by the same tokens again, we demon- 
strate our lack of regard for the physical consequences of 
our activities and policies. We stand convicted by our 
own interests and acts, of failure to improve pupils 
physical fitness. 


5. Though there is some danger in argument by anal- 
ogy, it is often instructive. Consider, then, the revela- 
tions of Physical Defects: The Pathway to Correction, 
a survey conducted and reported at a total cost of ap 
proximately $60,000 by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
In this extraordinary report, it was revealed that the 
public school and health authorities of New York City 
are only from 2 to 15 per cent effective in removing 
easily measured physical defects of grade pupils, even 
in the course of an entire year. There were several classes 
of errors of omission and commission—of failure to test 
accurately or at all, and of follow-up services. Results 
for example: it was discovered that only 2 per cent of 
the children with eye defects or dental defects, and only 
5 per cent with ear defects and 9 per cent with nutrition 
defects were adequately followed-up to the point of ef- 
fective correction, or “continued interest by the school.” 

Now, if health authorities fail so sensationally today— 
with the avowed objective of removing defects—defects 
so easily measured, using agents whose chief, almost ex- 
clusive, duty is health protection, and with the experience 
and tradition of a generation of school work and three 
millennia of technical progress to guide them——is it likely 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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Therapy for the Maladjusted 


By 


ALFRED KUNITZ 


Richmond Hill High School 
New York City 


T IS becoming increasingly evident that a broad pro- 
gram of therapeutics for the maladjusted will have to 
be introduced into the high schools to cope effectively 

with the increase of crime, delinquency, and insanity. 
The existing educational agencies, purposed and organ- 
ized to combat behavior problems among high school 
children, have so far failed to make any appreciable 
inroad into the widespread condition of personality mal- 
adjustment. The numbers reached by the dean of boys 
or girls are so small numerically compared with the vast 
numbers suffering from maladjustment that the influ- 
ence of the dean, for the social good, is negligible. There 
are centralized bureaus of child guidance, but their ad- 
ministrative and functional arms do not reach into the 
secondary school system in sufficient degree to accom- 
plish a great deal in the prevention of deeply rooted be- 
havior problems among the adolescents. 

Through sociql pressure, boards of education are being 
made increasingly aware of the need for enlarging the 
existing school agencies that treat with the maladjusted; 
but though the taxpayer is willing to spend his money for 
such an important service, he has little money to spend. 

There still remains a way, however, to introduce into 
the high schools an extensive therapeutic program for the 
maladjusted without disturbing the status quo of adminis- 
tration, organization, personnel, or finances. 


The Individual Readjustment Unit 


The organization and administration of a general pro- 
gram for the detection and retraining of the problem child 
can most profitably be undertaken by the health educa- 
tion program. The health education course of study 
is very elastic and flexible and, by its nature, very respon- 
sive to the needs of the individual and society. The incor- 
poration of instructional materials on the subjects of 
automobile safety and personality development into the 
hygiene syllabi of the New York City high schools with- 
in the past year attests to the flexibility and responsive- 
hess of the health education program to pressing social 
needs. 


Provision Already Made 


The provision in the framework of the health educa- 
tion program, for special classes to meet the individual 
health needs of students, provides an excellent adminis- 
trative reason for the inclusion of a therapeutic unit of 
health service for the treatment of the problem child. It 
must be remembered that in this day and age personality 
disorders and mental conflicts are regarded as health de- 
fects and, as such, are entitled to the same preventive 


and corrective considerations as are accorded the physi- 
cal defects of posture, weak or fallen arches, and muscu- 
lar insufficiency. 


Re-evaluation of Certain Practices Necessary 


It may be pointed out that the introduction of a health 
education unit designed to redirect the anti-social atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the maladjusted would be im- 
practical during times of economic stringency because 
such a program would entail the need of additional per- 
sonnel and increased budgetary appropriations. Al- 
though not contrary to logic, this point of view overlooks 
the compelling need for a de-emphasis of the individual 
(corrective) training program, and the utilization of the 
departmental facilities and personnel made available by 
the de-emphasis, in the organization of a special class or 
classes of individual readjustment training. 

The suggestion that the individual (corrective) train- 
ing program for the correction of postural defects, muscu- 
lar insufficiency, and weak or fallen arches, be materially 
reduced to allow for the introduction of an individual re- 
adjustment unit may not be warmly received in all quar- 
ters. The time has come, however, for health education 
to weigh the relative values to society and to the indi- 
vidual of certain units of its program, and to reorganize 
the course of study according to the merits of the in- 
vestigation. 


Filing Adjustment Records 


To return again to the administrative reasons for in- 
corporating a readjustment unit of health service into the 
health education program, thoughtful consideration must 
be given to the matter of filing the adjustment histories of 
individuals under treatment. It would not be good econ- 
omy or good sense to duplicate a filing system already in 
operation in the health education program by delegating 
the responsibility of administering the readjustment unit 
to some school agency other than the health education 
program. Again, from an administrative point of view, 
it would be better to keep the results of the medical ex- 
amination and the adjustment history of an individual in 
the same files, because reference to the whole health 
record of an individual would be expedited. In the 
opinion of two of the most competent thinkers in the 
field of Health and Physical Education, Dr. J. F. Wil- 
liams and Dr. C. L. Brownell, the adjustment history and 
the medical examination results are inseparable features 
of an individual’s whole health record and should be filed 
together and made available in the hea!th education of- 
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fices.. The unification and centralization of all the health 
records of an individual under the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the health education program would con- 
stitute a tremendous saving in terms of time, office space, 
equipment, and personnel and would expedite reference 
to the whole health record of the individual. 


The Administration of the Readjustment Unit 


Although the readjustment unit of health service en- 
tails the coordination of the functions of the classroom 
teacher, the school administrators, the health education 
teacher, the attendance officer, and the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, the plan when in operation is not at all com- 
plex. 


The Classroom Teacher 


The classroom teacher in constant observation of the 
child behaving in a classroom social situation, is in an 
excellent position to become aware of any marked be- 
havior peculiarities in an individual, and because of that 
strategic position in relation to the child should become 
the spear of the readjustment health unit. Abnormal or 
intensified behavior in the pupil usually makes its ap- 
pearance in any of the social inter-reactions that may oc- 
cur between the pupil and teacher, between the pupil and 
his fellow students, between one individual and another, 
and these behaviors are more often than not recognized 
by the teacher.? Strang, in her book The Role of the 
Teacher in Personnel Work is very decisive in her opinion 
on the part the classroom teacher can play in a guid- 
ance program. Sherman has a greater conviction about 
the teacher’s ability to recognize maladjustment. On that 
subject, Sherman says: “In spite of the fact that teach- 
ers may overlook serious behavior disturbances, most chil- 
dren referred to psychiatric clinics are recognized first by 
the teacher.” * 

The opinion is ventured by Anna Freud, and timidly 
advanced by Strang, that the classroom teacher should 
even proceed with the treatment of maladjustment condi- 
tions, but Strang quickly retracts on the grounds that 
“appropriate treatment cannot be made without familiar- 
ity with the manifestation of nervous and mental sick- 
ness.” It is apparent that Strang recognizes the inade- 
quacy of the classroom teacher to treat maladjustment. 
Her opinion strengthens the position of the health edu- 
cation teacher as the one most ably equipped in profes- 
sional training in the school to handle the problems of 
maladjustment. 


Assignment to the Individual Readjustment Class 


When the symptoms of maladjusted behavior are recog- 
nized by a teacher, the individual should be sent imme- 
diately to the school administrative officer charged with 
the responsibility of investigating the adjustment history 


1Dr. J. F. Williams and Dr. C. L. Brownell, The Administration 
of Health and Physical Education. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co. 1933). 

2 Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935). 

3 Mandel Sherman, Mental Hygiene and Education. 
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of the child within the school. The maladjustment ; 
of the individual, in possession of the school official 
should be checked with the opinions of other teachers why 
are acquainted with the child under investigation, Should 
the classroom teacher’s opinion that a Personality dis. 
order exists be verified by the other teachers, the pupil’ 
name should then be placed on a list from which official 
assignment of the maladjusted will be made to the indi. 
vidual readjustment class, at a time convenient to schog| 
organization. 

In order to facilitate administrative Procedures, a. 
signment of maladjusted children to the individual read- 
justment class should be for one term only. In individu 
cases, where further treatment appears necesary to effey 
a redirection of attitudes and behaviors, reassignments 
may be made each subsequent term until the desired ob. 
jectives are achieved. 


cord 


The Proposed Daily Program 


The proposed daily program of the readjustment unit 
will consist of a physical activity program, the shower 


restraining procedures. Obviously the time allotted fo 
the normal physical activity period will not suffice for 
the conduct of an individual readjustment class. Ap 
honest and sincere effort to do something worth while for 
the maladjusted through the medium of the readjustment 
class will require at least double the time of a normal 
school period. A slow, leisurely, unhurried tempo of liy- 


ing in a friendly environment is essential in treating mal- 
adjustment, and is as much a part of the treatment as are 
the diagnostic and the restraining procedures. The mini- 
mum time allotment for the individual readjustment 
classes should be ninety minutes—sufficient in length to 
take the unhealthy pressure of haste out of the program, 


The Problem of Credit 


A general administrative problem crops into the picture 
at this point, to threaten the simplicity of the plan, and 
it resolves on the question of school credit for the addi- 
tional forty-five minutes of attendance that enrollment in 
the readjustment class makes compulsory. The most 
likely solution to this problem, and the least disturbing 
administratively, would be to view the individual! read- 
justment program as a combination physical education- 
hygiene class and to credit each, with the point values ac- 
corded them, as individual courses. 

Another administrative possibility. would be to sub 
stitute the additional daily attendance in the readjust: 
ment class for one of the required hygiene courses in pet 
sonality development, and to credit it as such. Such ai 
administrative step should have the approval of al 
educators, because it is psychologically justifiable. One 
of the laws of psychology makes plain that the learning 
of new attitudes and behaviors is very little iniluenced 
by knowledge, but is only to be developed by repetitive 
neuro-muscular reactions in social situations, which call 
it forth. Williams and Brownell, and Dr. M. Sher 
man express opinions on the soundness of an administta 
tive procedure which would substitute practice for know: 
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edge in the conduct of hygiene materials of instruction. 
Williams and Brownell reflect their convictions by saying, 
“Jpstruction in health may be organized and systematized 
into a respectable body of knowledge about how to live, 
but it has merit only to the extent that it influences 
living. Purpose and practice are the core of it all.”* Sher- 
man puts it succinctly when he says: “The redirec- 
tion of undesirable attitudes cannot be achieved by per- 
suasion Or coercion nor can it be achieved by presenta- 
tion of facts . . . Actual experience is the best means. to 
develop desirable attitudes.” ° 


Readjustment Class Not to Exceed Twenty Students 


In finding a basis on which to determine the number of 
students that are to be enrolled in the readjustment class, 
it is necessary to turn to the organization of the indi- 
yidual corrective program for reference.° Lowman, Cole- 
stock, and Cooper recommend that one teacher should 
handle thirty physically defective children in a corrective 
gymnasium. In practice, it was found that the teacher 
could not give adequate individual instruction and super- 
vision to thirty students, and in the New York City high 
schools the number under treatment in one class seldom 
exceeds twenty. The supervisory and therapeutic duties 
confronting the teacher of the readjustment class, al- 
though different in quality, do not differ in degree from 
the similar duties of the corrective teacher, and if the 
latter can adequately handle twenty students, it may be 
assumed that the former can do likewise. 


The Readjustment Unit in Operation 


The treatment for the redirection of the undesirable 
habits and attitudes of the maladjusted commences with 
the participation of the readjustment group in their physi- 
cal activity program. It must be made clear that the ob- 
jectives obtained in the regular physical education pro- 
gram are not the objectives of the physical activity pro- 
gram for the maladjusted. Although the physiological 
and educational benefits will not be disdained in setting 
the therapeutic objectives, it must be remembered that 
the group under treatment are individuals suffering from 
mental conflicts of all shades and variety, and the objec- 
tives must aim toward the establishment of a mental 
equilibrium. The primary objective of the physical ac- 
tivity program is thus psychological, and all procedures 
and techniques in the readjustment program will aim to 
remove the basic causes of personality disorders. 


Child Should Experience Some Success and Failure 


The first objective of the therapeutic program for the 
treatment of the maladjusted is to afford an opportunity 
to every individual in the readjustment group to experi- 
ence a fair measure of success and frustration during 
participation in the daily physical activity program. The 
purpose of the objective is self-evident. It aims to pro- 


‘Williams and Brownell, op. cit. 

5M. Sherman, op. cit. 

6 Lowman, Colestock, and Cooper, Corrective Physical Education 
for Groups. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1932). 
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mote self-confidence in the individual and according to 
Gates,’ Hollingworth,* Sandiford,® and Sherman,’° every 
child should experience a reasonable amount of success 
and failure in his enterprise if mental conflicts, or in- 
feriority complexes are to be avoided. The child should 
be guarded against exposure to an overdose of failure in 
his play or work, because an idea of his own inadequacy 
may take hold in his mind. So many behavior manifes- 
tations of a maladjusted condition find their origin in 
these insidious inferiority complexes. 

The organization of the readjustment group for parti- 
cipation in the physical activity program must be care- 
fully planned so that one individual shall not always 
taste the sweetness of victory, and the other the bitter- 
ness of constant defeat. More harm than good comes 
from unequal contests in a maladjusted group. It is 
necessary to classify the members of the readjustment 
group according to their athletic skills and abilities as 
fundamental to good organization. When the athletic 
abilities of the individual members of the class are known, 
individuals and teams of somewhat equal ability should 
be pitted against each other in games like handball, vol- 
leyball, playground baseball, etc., so that every individual 
will be given an opportunity to feel himself the equal of 
the next fellow. 


Sense of Security Essential 


As essential as the promotion of self-confidence is to 
the task of overcoming personality disorders, a more fun- 
damental objective would be to inculcate in the individual 
a sense of security in his relation with his immediate 
social group. The need of procedures that will aid in in- 
culcating in the individual a feeling that he has been ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly and without any reservations by a 
social group, is the foundation of maladjustment therapy 
and, as such, becomes the second objective. 


The Child Needs a Friendly, Understanding 
Environment 


Fundamental to any further therapeutic steps, the 
teacher should discard the august aloofness so character- 
istic of a teacher in teacher-pupil relations, and take part 
in the physical activity program with the readjustment 
group. The teacher should make it his personal goal to be 
admitted to the group as one of the gang, and by joining 
in the games and sports of the group at every available 
opportunity, this relationship between teacher and group 
will be expedited. With the spirit of friendliness, warmth, 
goodwill, and understanding set into action by the teacher 
the lead will quickly be taken up by the group. In this 
kind of atmosphere, disciplinary problems will be rare, 
but should be used as tools for the redirection of unde- 
sirable habits and attitudes when they do appear. The 

(Continued on Page 197) 
- 7A. I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930). 

8L. S. Hollingworth, Psychology of the Adolescent. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933). 

9D. Sandiford, Educational Psychology. (New York: Longman’s 


Green & Co., 1928). 
10M. Sherman, op. cit. 
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Direct or ¥ MATTERS dealing with instinctive 
Indirect and emotional behavior, and _ there- 
Health fore concerning such generalized educa- 
Teaching tional ends as health and character, 


many arguments have arisen among 
teachers as to the respective merits of the so-called 
“direct” and “indirect” methods of teaching. In this 
controversy the proponents of the indirect method have 
been most numerous, even if not individually more 
staunch partisans than their opponents, and have been 
able to summon to their side many arguments from the 
philosophy of progressive education. The fact that this 
method closely relates health education to actual life 
situations and integrates health subject matter with 
other curriculum material of the schools has seemed to 
give it a realistic and meaningful emphasis not present 
in the more abstract approach. In the one case, indirect, 
the health implication is one that arises out of an actual 
life situation or discussion; in the other case, direct, 
theoretical and problematical situations are set up by the 
teacher and hypothetical solutions worked out. Nat- 
urally, on first impression, the first method would receive 
the most favor. 

And yet, on more careful thought, is it not a fallacy to 
champion one method over another when the child’s best 
interests demand the attention of both? Whether we are 
teaching hygiene, for example, in a segregated course or 
incidentally in other academic courses, the child as a 
whole is being taught, not the subject. No matter what 
the situation, the teacher must take into consideration 
the concomitant learnings as well as the particular em- 
phases to be effected. That is to say, all phases which 
relate to the immediate teaching situation should be 
integrated in the learning and teaching process. While 
teaching the discovery of bacteria, for instance, it would 
be considered poor pedagogy if the biographies of the 
men of science who contributed to this problem were not 
discussed, if the economic loss leading to the discovery 
were not brought in, if the patriotism and nationalism 
involved as incentives for the discovery were not con- 
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sidered, if the industries affected were not described sad 
if the sociological implications were not clarified, lh 
other words, bacteria as entities in themselves are of no 
importance; their relationships to people, industries al 
life in general make them significant. 
In short, each method can be used to reinforce the 
teachings and to take care of any omissions of the othe 
Granted that the indirect method of health teaching gets 
to more or less degree the assistance of all members oj 
the teaching staff and ties up in a connected manner With 
the teaching of other school subjects, nevertheless it has 
the weakness of not anticipating health situations thy 
may arise. In other words, it waits for the situation ty 
come upon the student and if the “mountain does not 
come to Mahomet” the student is unprepared to meg 
certain eventualities in health that may suddenly intrude 
themselves upon him. In just this respect, the direct 
method, even though not so forceful in its application 
does set up hypothetical situations which give the sty. 
dent an inkling of how to meet or react to them if he 
actually encounters them in life. Even an imagi 


_ solution of a dilemma or a memorized but partially fo. 


gotten one may be helpful in coping successfully with 
one’s personal health problems in life as well as giving 
an intelligent understanding of the important aspects of 
community health. And to discuss another weakness of 
the indirect method, the old adage that what is every. 
one’s responsibility is no one’s holds true. Someone must 
make health teaching his major interest; otherwise it 
will always be subordinated to some other major interest 
and lose the advantage of the personal enthusiasm that 
goes with the specialist. Health teaching is too impor 
tant to be left to chance. 

In the assertion that it is essential that adequate 
knowledge, wholesome habits, and attitudes toward 
health be a goal of education, we can all agree. If the 
so-called indirect method leaves the slightest possibility 
for the neglect or failure of health teaching, then we 
must introduce a new procedure for maintaining the 
optimal health of school children. Such is the case in 
the majority of public schools today. There is no assur- 
ance to those primarily interested in the health of youth 
that academic teachers have adequate knowledge of 
health, sufficient recognition or interest in detecting sit- 
uations where the introduction of health teaching is 
indicated, or have time in their overburdened courses of 
study to digress from their main topic, whether it be 
mathematics, geography, science, etc. 

And so we have the insistence by many that direct 
teaching of health is imperative. And so it is, if the 
opportunities for contributions to health are otherwise 
ignored. Williams and Brownell have supported staunchly 
the cause of direct health teaching; they have emphasized 
the need for using the local situation for source material 
and for securing pupil participation and judgment; they 
have brought to the fore the necessity of acquainting the 
children with the objectives of the activities in which 
they are engaged—concealed teacher objectives have no 
place in this method—‘on the contrary they are to be 
known by the children, at times even formulated by chil 
dren, and always to be sought consciously by children.” 
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Thus these two authorities would insure the teaching of 
health in our schools. ee 

But is all this an indictment against “indirect teach- 
ing? Apparently not. One finds no fault with the method 
of indirect teaching itself. Rather do we find cause for 
criticism in the incomplete use of the procedure, in the 
resent lack of teacher preparation in health, in the 
failure of instructors to have the interest and enthusiasm 
necessary for the success of this teaching area, and in the 
insistence of educational authorities that courses of study 
be rigidly followed. As the logical solution to the present 
argument, therefore, it is advisable to insist that the 
contributions of both methods of health teaching, the 
direct and indirect, be utilized—to insure the inculcation 
of proper attitudes and habits and the acquisition of 
important knowledge of health by American children. 


|* THE literature dealing with the 
An Important “educational emphasis” of physical 
Instinct education or what has been called “the 
Mechanism natural program,” we frequently see 

statements regarding the need for “de- 
veloping desirable instinct mechanisms.” The writers 
usually seem to mean only one type of such instinct 
mechanisms, that which deals with the tendency to like 
and to practice the racial activities, and quite overlook 
certain other strong instinct mechanisms such as the self- 
regarding tendency to develop into a physical personage 
of whom he (and he hopes others) can be proud, which, 
in our present non-natural civilization, may be just as 
useful to the physical educator and to the individual 
himself. 

Whole systems of mental hygiene are built around 
what is popularly called the “inferiority complex.” Many 
things can cause feelings of inadequacy or inferiority, 
and among these, physical inadequacies rank high. Vast 
sums are being spent yearly to advertise gadgets, lotions, 
and exercises to improve the appearance or give a more 
pleasing contour. A few cents spent in answering these 
advertisements which promise to add another inch to the 
girth of the biceps, to turn one into a Hercules or a 
Venus, will bring an astonishing list of pictures and 
testimonials of both men and women who have paid 
from $5 to $50 for the privilege of practicing these 
utterly non-natural exercises—with the result that they 
have made striking changes for the better in develop- 
ment and appearance, and, probably, in health. While 
such testimonials must be taken with a grain of salt, the 
financial success of these “courses” would indicate that 
the number of those having such instincts which power- 
fully motivate the self-developing process is large. 

Fifty years ago the appeal of bodily development was 
a potent force in the physical education program. “How 
to Get Strong and How to Stay So” by William Blaikie, 
published by Harpers in 1879, was almost a best seller 
for many years. The sale of this book has languished, 
but the appeal is still there. Today, many Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasium classes, especially those for young men and 
business men, owe their greatest appeal not to the racial 
activity and sports programs, but to the old-fashioned 
“work out”—a program of calisthenic drill and running 
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that exercises one all over—and over a period of time 
results in a really improved bodily development. This 
leads me to wonder whether we have not in recent years 
been disregarding an “instinct mechanism” which may 
deserve to have an important place in our program. 

If we face the facts, we find that few schools have the 
time or space to carry on an ideal natural program of 
physical education. In the one, two, or three twenty-five 
to thirty-five minute periods allotted to most groups, an 
activity analysis would show that each child receives a 
very slight amount of actual physical activity, not enough 
for normal developmental stimulation. For most adults, 
facilities are not available for an extensive program of 
recreational sports activities, and as a result they do 
nothing to secure the physiological stimulation that is 
needed for development and physiological health. He 
who has been taught only a sports program does not 
know what he might do when no sports facilities are 
available. 

All of this leads me to inquire whether in the face of 
a fairly adequate sports program, while making every 
effort to secure adequate facilities and personnel for a 
more complete program, we have not overlooked some 
good things in the older developmental programs for the 
individual and the group that are based upon other per- 
fectly valid “instinct mechanisms”—mechanisms that are 
probably just as useful in this age as are the more primi- 
tive instincts that go with the competitive types of activ- 
ities. This kind of an activity program may be lacking 
in educational values, if by “educational” we mean de- 
veloping only the competitive types of instincts, but if 
we take into account the development of the self-confi- 
dence, the self-respect, and the improved morale that go 
with a better physical development, together with the 
more efficient attack on all the problems of life that goes 
with improved strength and physiological health, perhaps 
it has its educational points as well. Why not utilize all 
of the useful instinct mechanisms?—By C. H. McCloy, 
State University of Iowa. 


E wish to call to the attention 
Two of our readers two important 
Convention announcements concerning the national 
Announcements and district conventions. 
First, there will be no reduction in 
railway fares to the conventions this year, except on a 
few of the western railroads, because of the substantial 
decrease in railway fares on all roads effective last June. 
For this reason no railway identification certificates will 
be issued by railway companies. 

Second, for the first time, Association membership 
cards have been issued this year and will be required as 
identification in order to receive the reduced convention 
registration rate at the national meeting. The cards will 
be mailed out to all members in time for use at the Cen- 
tral and Mid-West District Conventions. Any member 
failing to receive a card by the end of this month should 
notify the Secretary’s office. 

Plan now to attend your district convention, and the 
National convention in New York City April 21-24. And 
bring your membership card with you when you come! 
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Diving 


Swimming Coach 


MATT MANN 


University of Michigan 


This photo is not upside 
down, as you might think. 
It’s Dick Degener, another 
‘*Mann-made’”’ champion, 
demonstrating the sort of 
“lift” in a swan dive which 
has made him an Olympic 
champion. 


F in teaching diving to beginners 
you can convince them that it is no 
more difficult than standing on their 
heads, and can overcome their first 
fears, half your battle is won. For this « 
purpose, diving instruction should begin ~~ 


with the first swimming lesson, as soon as your pupils have paddled around 
a little, and are used to the water. Then they will do it for the fun of it, 
Have them sit on the edge of the pool and throw themselves out flat on 


the water until they are used to it. 


After this, it is time to start the 


fundamentals of diving. The first thing to teach them is to hold the chin in, 


and to hold the breath until their heads are out of the water. 


This will 


prevent them from choking; and if you can eliminate the fear of choking, 
you will have overcome most of the fear of diving. 

The next step is to have your students kneel at the edge of the pool 
and reach down the pool wall with their hands until they lose their balance 


and go in head first. 


(See Ill. 1). The chin must be kept in and the breath 


held. This kneeling dive will give them the feel of going in headfirst, and 


It is with pardonable pride that the editors present this 
article, in which Matt Mann, coach of champions for 
years, takes his first public bow in print. 

Here he demonstrates with a “beginner” the three steps 
in teaching diving which are described in this article. 1. 
Sliding in for the first dive. 2. Getting up a little higher. 
3. Beginning of the thrust. The “beginner” is Ben Grady, 
National A.A.U. diving champion—and from the looks of 
things, he and Matt are enjoying the idea of a beginning 
lesson. 


after that they will never 
dive any other way. In 
teaching this dive, do not 
be afraid to handle your 
pupils if necessary. Ifa 
pupil is timid, slide him 
in easily, then hold on 
and bring him up to the 
surface again. When he 
comes up, remind him to 
exhale. 

After this, one-knee 
diving can be taught. 
Kneeling on one knee, 
with the toes of the other 
foot gripping the edge of 
the pool, have them try 
to dive as deeply as pos- 
sible, reaching down the 
pool wall with their hands, 
and keeping the chin well 
in. (See Ill. II). Instruct 
them to start reaching 
out instead of down when 
the head is well under 
water, and again empha- 


A talk given at the Swim- 
ming Clinic, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, December, 1936. 
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size holding the breath. They will gradually learn to give 
more of a push-off and to reach out a little further over 
the water. The main purpose of these two preliminary 
dives is to give the students the feeling that they are ac- 
tually standing on their heads in the water, and to teach 
them breath control. 

The third important fundamental is the push-off, and 
this can be taught by having the students stand at the 
edge of the pool, gripping the edge with the toes, bend over, 
and push into the water, with a strong straightening and 
pointing of the toes. (See Illustration IIIT). In advanced 
diving you will continue to have trouble with the toes not 
being straightened, unless this fault is eliminated in these 
early lessons. 

The standing dive is the next one for beginners. In this, 
they hold the arms out in front, spring with a relaxed 
action of the knees, and drop. They should have the 
feeling of lifting, and this can be gained by having them 
spring over a wand. The fundamentals of keeping the 
chin in, holding the breath, and pointing the toes should 
still be emphasized. In teaching at this point, it is well to 
keep your admonitions as simple as possible. Many of your 
pupils will be youngsters, and will learn faster if you use 
simple words and emphasize one thing at a time. Work on 
one fault until that is eliminated before trying to correct 
something else. Emphasize the fact that they should 
stretch but should not stiffen. There is no place in diving 
where one may stiffen up. Keep them at this dive until 
they are able to perform a good arc. Even at this stage you 
will still have to overcome their fear of choking if they have 
not learned to hold their breath until they come up and 
then exhale. 

In teaching the back dive, start on the low board, and 
hold your hands around each student until his head is well 
back so that he can go in with a nice arch, and avoid hurting 
himself. Once you hurt a pupil you have generally lost that 
pupil, so you should take every precaution that no one is 
hurt in this first difficult dive. 

Before you start on jack-knife dives, your pupils must 
learn the running take-off. This is not difficult, and it pro- 
vides the extra spring needed for the hurdle for this type 
of dive. In order to get more height on the hurdle, they 
should pull one knee up. Occasionally divers will bring the 
leg up straight, which is perfectly permissible. In coming 
down on the board, the point is not to land as hard as 
possible, trying to break the board, but to come down 
lightly and take full advantage of the board’s rebound. 
Keep the approach simple, and avoid extra motions in 
bouncing and teetering which do not help the dive. 

On the front jack-knife, the head and shoulders do the 
balancing. Tell your divers to relax (this will keep them 
from throwing out too far), hit the board, and just break. 
If they will really relax, they will fall out and down just 
like an opening jack-knife. 

The following are a few final hints on diving for beginners. 

1. Get each one feeling that he can do something; then 
he will have more confidence to try other things. Stunts 
such as rolling off the board, or sitting on the end of the 
board, tucking, and rolling in, are good for this purpose. 
(Continued on Page 189) 


Fred Fenske, All-American, 1932-1933, shows some championship 
form. Above, a plain front dive—note head and position of body. 
Below, last half of a back one and one-half somersault, layout. 
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Breaking through the 
Shifting Zone Defense 


By 


MARGARET POWELL 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


INCE the appearance of the artic‘e, “Shiiting Zone Defense for the Two- 
Court Game of Basketball” in the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTION, January 1935, there have come to the writer’s desk many 
questions such as: “Do you consider the shifting zone system ‘air tight’?” 
“What offensive tactics are most effective against the shifting zone system?” 
“Can set plays be used successfully by the offense?” 
There is, so far as the writer knows, no system, even when it is function- 
ing well, that is “air-tight” when met by a smooth, well-trained offense. Some 
systems, to be sure, are more effective, but none can be pointed out as most 


Figure 3: Player 1 breaks across the court 
and receives the ball about the middle of it. 
2 begins her break simultaneously with | but 
cuts in the direction of the basket. 1 makes a 
quick short pass to 2, who turns and makes a 
very short pass back to 1 as she breaks by 
her. 1, without breaking her speed, passes to 
3 and again receives a quick, short pass as 
she comes through. 2, who has been follow- 
ing through on the play, now breaks fast and 
cuts between 3 and 1 for a quick pass from 3. 
1 and 2 cut RG and LG out of the play. 


effective. In the past, when man-to- 
man defense was the system used, 
the development of an offense was 
comparatively simple. Mix a few 
feints, fakes, and pivots with fast 
breaking and screening and you had 
a successful scoring machine. Such is 
not the case today, due to a change 
in defensive tactics. 

Before we attempt to develop any 
offensive plays against the shifting 
zone defense, let us first consider its 
weaknesses. 

1. It does not respond quickly to 
an attack which sends two or more 
men into the same zone simulta- 
neously. 

2. It is essential that the ball and 
men be out in front of it. 

3. It does not defend against long 
shots. 

4. It is not effective against a team 
in the lead which is stalling or play- 
ing for time. 

If the offense is fast enough to 
break through the defense before it 
has time to get set, its chances of 
scoring are good. Bear in mind that 
for this type of play the defense 
must be open enough for the offense 
to beat it down the floor. Plays of 
this type must be based of necessity 
on fast breaks, cutting, and long 
passes. Do not resort to feints, fakes 

(Continued on Page 196) 


This paper approved by the Basketball 
Rules Committee, Women’s Athletic Section, 
American Physical Education Association. 
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Figure 1: Player | receives the ball and passe 
to 3 as 2 cuts in on CG. Latter now has? 
and 3 rushing her zone with 1 backing » 
the play or cutting between the primary lin 
of defense and 3. 


Figure 2: The ball is started down the right 
side of the court, quickly changed by a lon 
pass to the left side, and then played dow 
the center of the floor. 
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The Art Guarding 


By 


HARTLEY D’O. PRICE 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Varsity Gym Coach 
University of Illinois 


efficiently managed course 

in apparatus and tumbling 
stunts, much emphasis is placed 
upon the provision of adequate 
protection for the performer as 
he works. The success of a teacher in this phase of the 
program of physical education depends greatly upon his 
ability to build up self-confidence in the beginner. Serious 
falls may be prevented if each member of the class 
recognizes a personal responsibility toward his classmate, 
and efficiently guards or “spots” him as he performs. 
Thus, in the parlance of an orderly gymnasium, this 
common term is defined as follows: “Spotting is the art 
of using oneself and available safety equipment in the 
most advantageous manner so that misfortune may not 
befall the performer.” 

In the first place, a gymnast should not attempt a 
stunt until he is sure that he has attained the strength 
that is demanded for the successful execution of the 
trick. For this reason, it is a good policy to lead the class 
through an interesting progression of exercises that will 
develop those muscles which have been neglected. Gen- 
erally speaking, the muscles in greatest need of attention 
are those involved in the different grasps, the triceps, 
and the abdominal muscles. 

At first, rudimentary and muscle-building work only 
should be given. A progression should be followed long 


F ANY well organized and 


enough to make sure that the muscles involved in the. 


different grasps, as well as other essential muscles, are 
developed sufficiently before stunts of a difficult degree 
are presented. In general, arm muscles may be strength- 
ened by increasing the amount of suspension and support 
work and by doing various travels along the parallel bars 
with straight or with bent arms. In order to obtain 
thorough development, ordinary, reverse, and combined 
grasps should be used. Moreover, abdominal muscles will 
become more powerful by raising the legs when hanging 
on the rings or high bar, or by holding the legs in a half- 
lever position when on the parallel bars. 


The Fundamental Principle—instilling 
Confidence into Performer 


By actually supporting the individual who is afraid, 
by encouraging the timid student, and by closely watch- 
ing the more daring person, the instructor can gain the 
confidence of each performer. Indeed, the teacher should 
strive constantly in his pedagogy to develop self-confi- 
dence in the learner. 

Some further pedagogical principles which should be 


followed in striving to instill confidence into the per- 


former are next listed: 
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1. Every opportunity should be 
given to the student to try stunts 
that are within the limits of his 
present skill and strength. 

2. The gymnast should be al- 
lowed to work independently, but 
under careful supervision, if he is 
to attain the heights of gymnastic skills. He must believe in 
his own ability. The instructor, therefore, must instill this 
attitude of confidence into the thinking of the student. 

3. Courage and confidence will increase with the progres- 
sive development of strength and skill. 


Methods of Assisting the Performer 


The following four methods are those that are applied 
in different circumstances in the teaching of apparatus 
and tumbling. A short discussion of certain aspects of 
them is also given. 


1. Work in the safety belt or mechanic until the gymnast 
has acquired a “muscle feel” of the stunt. 

2. Assist by pushing, lifting, or holding the performer. 

3. Assume a position of readiness, but give no support 
unless it is necessary. 

4. Enlist the confidence of the learner by making him 
think that you are holding him. Even though your hand 
might be under his shoulder, allow him to do the stunt by 
himself. 


The second method of spotting, i.e., pushing, lifting, 
and holding, is most commonly used when teaching an 
elementary class in apparatus stunts. For example, in 
the case of a straddle over both bars to a cross rest on 
the parallel bars, the spotter holds the belt of the per- 
former with the right hand, and as the student springs, 
the spotter lifts him. For a straddle vault over the long 
horse, the left hand of the spotter holds the arm of the 
performer while his right hand pushes hard on the but- 
tocks. Such assistance should enable the learner to clear 
the neck of the horse. When the beginner or the timid 
student is made to realize that the danger of striking the 
end of the horse is not as pronounced as he had imagined, 
he will develop confidence, will try more determinedly, 
and in all probability will succeed in accomplishing the 
stunt. On the other hand, if there be no need of assist- 
ance, the spotter should step back so that the performer 
may know definitely that he executed the stunt inde- 
pendently. 

The third method of spotting should be used after the 
student has learned a stunt or in the case of an over- 
enthusiastic individual who might spring too hard on the 
straddle vault or on the long horse mentioned above. In 
this instance, the spotter should be in the foreground, 
and should the performer overbalance forward, the spot- 
ter must push against the student’s chest with his hand. 
(See Figure 1.) 
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Those individuals who tend to depend entirely 
the spotter must be taught to cultivate a self-reliay 
attitude. The spotter must protect himself from Dog. 
sible injury. Indeed, a beginner should be mage to 
realize that falls and injuries are caused usually 
his own wavering mental set as he approaches thy 
apparatus. Should he persist in depending entirely 
upon the spotter, it might be best to emphasize thy 
need for self-reliance by allowing him to take th 
brunt of the fall, at the same time safeguarding hi 
head and shoulders. 

This point must be stressed: Master the art y 
spotting! It is the key to success in the teaching ¢ 
gymnastics. Moreover, there is no doubt that the bey 
teachers of gymnastics are also the best spotters, jy 
fact, the gymnast can be confident of himself only 
after he is reasonably sure that he is protected as ly 
tries a new and difficult stunt. 


Protective Cues for the Performer 


In the spotting techniques, certain elements of «&. 
operation may to varying degrees be expected of the 
performer. These are briefly summarized below. 


. Give yourself to the fall. 

2. Palms downward, fingers pointed forward when falling 

3. Ascertain the mechanical features of the stunt. 

4. Work on the apparatus only when the surrounding 
floor is protected by mats. 

5. Do not take unnecessary chances. 

6. Do not depend entirely upon mats; use spotters, 

7. Never change your mind in the midst of a trik 
Follow through. 


Hints on Spotting 


The next discussion will deal with some of the 
general hints that apply in perfecting the art of spot. 
ting. The hints that are listed pertain both to th 
mechanical aids that should be present, the position d 
the spotter, and to the spotter’s mental readiness to 
assist as well as to the best techniques to employ whe 
actually rendering assistance. 


1. Protection of the performer on the apparatus is the 
primary consideration. 

2. The floor about the apparatus should be protected 
by mats. 

3. An adequate supply of magnesium carbonate shoul 
be available. 

4. The spotter should assume an active position, poisel 
for instant action. 

5. The spotter should be as close as possible to th 
performer without hampering his movements. 

6. The proper position in spotting should be gauged lj 
the space required for execution, and the point where the 
performer is most likely to lose his grasp. 

7. The spotter should be aware of every movemetl 
made by the performer. 

8. The falling performer need not be caught. Its 
necessary, however, that the fall be checked by safeguatt 

ing the head and shot 


ders. 
Top to bottom, spotting: (1) the 
stoop vault, (2) the back straddle 
vault, (3) the quadruple vault dis- Watch the perfo 
mount, and (4) the flip-flop. Closely. 


suc 
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10. It is not necessary to catch the falling gymnast; rather check his fall by quickly 
adjusting head and shoulders. ; 

11, Spot the danger zone! Analyze the mechanics of the stunt and place spotters 

ingly. 

aed spotter should be alert, yet relaxed and apparently nonchalant. 

13. If you, as a spotter, do not succeed in meeting the gymnast at the top of his 
tal, you thoalld give with him in order to take the jolt out of it for yourself. 

14. Keep in rhythm with the performer; thus you will not be caught flat-footed. 
15. Never spot over the bars! If you do so, you may break your own arms. 


Main Faults in Spotting 


These are three in number and briefly may be described as follows: 
1. The spotter is not confident of his own ability to safeguard the performer. 


2. The attention of the spotter is diverted. 
3. The mechanics of the stunt are not analyzed correctly. 


Application of the Technique of Spotting to the Various Apparatus 


Side Horse.—The spotter should be on the far side of the horse for vaults 
such as squat, straddle, and the back straddle. He should stand far enough back 
so that he will not be a hindrance to the performer. Thus, if he places himself 
about three feet back, he can step forward easily, 
should the gymnast get into difficulty. On front, 
flank, and rear vaults, the spotter should grasp the 
biceps and wrist of the supporting arm of the per- 
former. On thief vaults, there should be a spotter 
on either side of the horse, while on the back 
straddle vault, there should be two spotters, one on 
each side and just back of the spot where the 
vaulter will alight. The back of the vaulter should 
be watched closely. (See Figure 2.) 

The quadruple and triple rear vaults are more 
difficult to spot, however, because the spotters must 
keep at a distance from the horse in order to per- 
mit the legs of the performer to pass by. At this 
stage of the trick, the spotter steps in to prevent a 
fall in case the legs of the performer do not clear 
the horse. (See Figure 3.) On the last part of this 
vault there is great danger of falling if the legs do 
not clear the pommels. 


Long Horse.—On this piece of apparatus, the spot- 
ter should be ready to lift the performer if it ap- 
pears he may hit the far end of the horse. The chest: top to bottom, spotting: (5) the 


of the vaulter should be watched. (See Figure 3.) three-high, (6) a back layout som- 
ersault, and (7) a giant swing. 
Tumbling.—Almost all of the stunts in advanced 


tumbling should be tried first in the hand safety 

belt. Spotters holding the ropes on a series of back handsprings (flip-flops) 
should keep slightly ahead of the performer. (See Figure 4.) For a back hand- 
spring, however, the spotter should see that the performer keeps his hips high, 
thus preventing him from alighting on his head. In the case of a back somer- 
sault, the spotters must push up on the shoulders to be sure that the performer 
gets his head completely around. Indeed, a tumbler should always be protected 
by two spotters when he is learning new tricks of an advanced character. 

For tricks like the tinsica or baroni, a piece of muslin about six feet by three 
feet may be utilized. The spotter then winds the muslin about the waist of the 
performer and holds the two ends together as he follows him down the mat. On 
such tricks it is impossible to use a safety belt that has two ropes attached to it 
because the performer would get caught in the ropes. . 


Doubles Tumbling, Triples, and Hand-to-Hand Balancing.—The top man 
should always be guarded on pitching somersaults that are performed in a 
backward or forward direction. As the gymnast turns the somersault, he should 
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be watched 
closely since he 
may overspin. 
Moreover, the 
thrower or bot- 
tom man can do 
his share of spot- 
ting, but the best 
policy is to have 
another spotter 
so that the top 
man may acquire 
confidence. If the 
latter is falling 
from a considerable height, the 
spotter should not attempt to 
catch him, as injury to the 
spotter may result. An attempt 
must be made, however, to safe- 
guard the head and shoulders 
of the performer. In the case 
of difficult triple tricks, four 
spotters should be used. (See 
Figure 5.) When doing double 
pitches, the two throwers should 
act as spotters even after the 
trick (layout back or full- 
twisting back) has been mas- 
tered. 

It is most unwise to allow 
beginners to try pitch-back 
_ somersaults for the first time 
* without the use of the safety 
belt or mechanic. 

For almost all of the com- 
bined tricks in hand-to-hand 
balancing, two spotters should 
be used. 


High Bar.—The following 
maxims are essential and should 


never be overlooked or care re- - 


laxed in the execution of them: 
Always hold the timid pupil! 
Progression should be made 
from the low bar (chest high) 
to the high bar! 

Of all the apparatus in the 
gym, the high bar and flying 
rings are the most difficult to 
spot. Having this in view, there 
should be at least two spotters, 
one on each side, to guard the 
beginner as he attempts even 
_ the simplest tricks on the high 

bar. Still another spotter should 
be on hand when more ad- 


Top to bottom, spotting: (8) an eagle 
swing to a giant swing, (9) a flyaway 
on the flying rings, and (10) a back 
somersault to a support. 
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vanced work jx 
undertaken 
the gy mnast May 
Overthrow 
Overspin, that jg 
his feet may migg 
the floor upop 
dismounting, (Se 
Figures 6, 7) 
Likewise, difficult 
stunts such as 
giant swings te 
quire at least 
three spotters 
placed as follows: One should 
be almost directly under the 
bar while two should be at the 
side of the bar where the 
learner is most likely to lose his 
grasp. (See Figure 7.) The 
gymnast should be instructed 
to hold on even if he does not 
go over the top. As he drops, 
two of the spotters come in and 
tackle him by the waist, thus 
stopping him before he reaches 
the point in the swing where 
his grasp is most likely to 
break. 

All difficult stunts such as 
the front, back, and side fly- 
aways, the sheep vault over the 
bar, and the back somersault 
should be tried first in the 
safety belt. Spotters should be 
used to prevent the performer 
from striking the guylines. 
When the student is ready to 
try the stunt without the aid of 
the belt, he should be guarded 
by spotters placed at vantage 
points. Thus, in a trick such as 
the angle swing to a giant, two 
men should be placed behind 
the bar because that is the dan- 
ger point. (See Figure 8.) For 
an ordinary giant swing, two 
men are stationed at the other 
side of the bar. (See Figure 
7.) If the performer is sus 
pended by the knees the in- 
structor should hold the feet 
and regulate movement by pres 
sure on chest. 

Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the fact that the 
spotter must be prepared to act 
quickly, should the performer 
overspin and miss the floor in 
an attempted dismount! Be on 
your toes! 


When learning double knee circles on the low bar, the 
instructor, using his right hand, holds the student’s left 
wrist, and with the left hand, gives the performer an 
upward push as he comes up on the other side of the bar. 
The instructor’s hands are placed in starting position 
again as the performer goes over the top. It is often 
effective to hold the wrist of the performer as he tries 
tricks on either the low bar or high bar. 

All tricks should be done with but one swing, and 
students should be instructed to refrain from working up 
a swing. If the gymnast tries to increase his swing, he 
will reach a point where it is mechanically impossible to 
hold on to the bar. As a further precautionary measure, 
the performer should learn that the correct grasp for any 
trick can be determined by the direction in which the 
thumbs travel. In other words, always follow the 


thumbs! 


Flying Rings.—Stunts on the flying rings are the easiest 
of advanced gymnastics if they are spotted carefully, and 
if the learner has confidence in his spotters. Three spot- 
ters represent the bare essential for any swinging exercise 
on the rings, one located at each end of the swing and 
one in the center. 

The dangerous fault of over-spinning must be guarded 
against on attempted dismounts from the rings. If the 
gymnast does not straighten out on the dismount, it will 
be impossible for him to get his feet under him for a 
correct landing; he will continue through with his flexed 
position, his feet will miss the floor, and he will fall on 
the back of his neck unless he is carefully spotted. The 
main cause of falls from the flying rings is the long, os- 
cillating swing. Most of the tricks are executed at the 
“dead points” of the swing, and when this is mis-timed, 
the combined momentum of the swing and the jerky 
movements of the gymnast tend to break his grasp. 

For a fly-away on the flying rings, the beginner should 
be placed in a hand safety belt. (See Figure 9.) 

Two men will be sufficient to guard the performers on 
the stationary rings. 

The importance of keeping the palms down, fingers 
pointed forward when falling must be stressed. If this 
advice is not followed, a bad break or a severe disloca- 
tion of the elbow may result. 

It is advisable that the spotter keep his hands at his 
side rather than in an outstretched position, otherwise 
the apparent nervousness of the spotter may carry over 
to the performer. 


Parallel Bars—The most important feature of spotting 
support tricks on the parallel bars is to refrain from put- 
ting the arms over the bars in offering assistance to the 
performer. A bad fracture at the elbow joint may be the 
penalty for such poor spotting. Consequently, remember 
the caution: always spot from below the bars! 

When the performer is in a support position above the 
bars, the spotter should steady him by holding his wrist 
and elbow. If he is swinging in a support position, the 
spotter should have one hand in front of the performer 
to push against his chest if he falls forward, and one 
hand behind him in case he falls backward. In both 

(Continued on Page 199) 
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(Copyrighted, 1936, by) 
GRIDLEY ADAMS. 


HEN the famous old Waldorf was closing up, the 

beautiful Hotel Governor Ciinton was about to open 

its doors, and a score or more of the most efficient, 
highly-trained waiters and personnel were engaged by the 
Hotel Governor Clinton. “Pat,” the carriageman can show 
you from and to your motor car with the grandeur of a 
Duke. Keilly, the elevator starter, has probably ushered in 
more celebrities than any dozen or more starters put to- 
gether. One of the waiters, Joe Barth, was the only waiter 
whom Charles M. Schwab and “Bet-You-a-Million” Gates 
would ever have wait upon them. Gus Seder, expert to his 
finger tips, recently bought a ticket on the Irish Sweeps. 
The day before the drawing he slipped and sprained his 
back, the next day he drew a horse. He was offered twelve 
thousand dollars cash for his ticket. Did he take it? No, 
indeed. He had a hunch he’d win—the horse was named 
Plaster Cast. Plaster Cast didn’t win, but Gus got his two 
thousand dollars just the same. Then there’s another, who, 
for thirty years, has studied astronomy and astrology, until 
today he is a finished waiter by day, while at night he lec- 
tures before scientific gatherings, the very extremes of vo- 
cation and avocation. As a forecaster he is correct to the 
canniest degree. He foretold the San Francisco earthquake, 
and warned the Mayor of that city it was coming. He fore- 
told both the hurricanes of Florida. This October he 
“called” the typhoon in Japanese waters. There is no hunch 
about it—it is all based on scientific facts; the movements 
of the various planets and their “pull” upon the earth, and 
which movements are known years in advance. He can tell 
you of something of a startling nature that is going to hap- 
pen, and where, next January, as well as the exceptional 
disturbances that will occur next May. All of this he has 
shown me by his charts and calculations. He recently told 
me of an experience he had with a noted clairvoyant. He 
had warned her against a threatened danger. She “pooh- 
poohed” him, feeling that her powers of divination were 
greater than his scientific calculations. But upon the exact 
date he specified, she was injured in a motor car accident. 
The first day after leaving the hospital she rushed to the 
Hotel Governor Clinton and into the Grill where he was, 
grabbed him by, the arm and almost shouted, “How could 
you have told that was going to happen to me?” “But 
madam,” he quietly replied, “I thought you were a clair- 
voyant!” Once he told one of the stewards in the kitchen 
that, within six months he would be manager of the Hotel 
Governor Clinton. In five months he was. Later on he 
told him he was going to make a change within a week. 
Wholly unexpectedly, he did. It is these many colorful 
sides to being a guest at the Hotel Governor Clinton that 
brings its patrons back, again and again. 


“Pve been stopping at the Governor Clinton on every 
buying trip since the hotel was built. I find the location 
not only perfect, but the service as well.” 

A Cleveland, Ohio, Merchant. 


Right next door to your April Convention Headquarters 
1200 rooms, all outside; $3 single: $4 double. 
Each with private bath: radio, bed reading 
lamp, French phone. Four restaurants. Never 
a cover charge. Dancing from 7 to closing. 


Hotel Governor Clinton 
(Under Knott Management) 
Opp. Penn Station. B. & O. Coaches stop at Our Doors 
(NEW YORK CITY) 
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Meadville, 


The Director 

N DISCUSSING administration I would like to choose, 
| as a starting point, the director. The qualifications 

of the person in charge of an intramural program are 
varied and many. He should be trained in physical 
education and have a general knowledge of all sports, 
with complete information in as many as possible. He 
should know coaching techniques, be a good organizer, 


tiality. He must be tactful, logical, possess good judg- 
ment, and be adept at handling people. He must be defi- 
nitely oriented regarding the relationships of the three 
phases of physical education: the required program, the 
intramural program, and intercollegiate athletics. His 
philosophy must be sound, and his aims and objectives in 
accord with the accepted principles of education. 

The director should have a set of policies which the 
students early recognize and accept. Concerning policies, 
I would like to list the following: 

_ 1. Adhere closely to all rules pertaining to the program 
and avoid making concessions to a group or an individual. 

2. All teams must be given an opportunity to com- 

pete under conditions which are equally fair. Discourage 

cheering sections designed to increase one team’s advan- 

tage over another and which lead to the development of 

“jockeys.” 

3. Be absolutely impartial in all matters. 

4. Help set standards by precept and example. 

5. Provide conditions favorable to fhe health and 

welfare of the students, and strictly enforce proper 

training for all vigorous sports. 

6. Never discourage a dub. Intramural teams mean 

to him what intercollegiate teams mean to the superior 

athlete. 

7. Do not compete with the intercollegiate program. 

Have games well organized, but as informal as possible. 


Administration 


Efficient functioning of the program is largely deter- 
mined by the administrative setup. At Allegheny we use 
a plan used at many schools. The director and a rep- 
resentative from each fraternity, our units of competition, 
form the Intramural Council. This group is the supreme 
authority. This type of administration has all the ad- 
vantages of most plans and fewer disadvantages than any 


A paper presented before the Intramural Section of the A. P. E. A. 
Convention, April 1936, St. Louis. 


be impartial and able to impress people with his impar- _ 


Intramurals Liberal Arts 


By 


ARTHUR S. DANIELS 


Director of Intramural! Athletics 
Allegheny College 


Pennsylvania 


other for our particular situation. Another well-known 
plan has the administrative board composed entirely of 
students who direct their own program. A third has this 
same setup, but with a staff member acting in the q. 
pacity of an advisor. A fourth arrangement distributes 
the work among the varsity coaches who administer the 
sport which they coach. 

All these plans have their advantages and disadvap. 
tages, with which most of you are undoubtedly familiar, 
Great care should be exercised by the person organiz. 
ing a program that the plan adopted is suitable to his 
particular institution. 


Constitution, By-Laws, and General Regulations 


The rules governing the program should cover the 
following: administrative board and its method of func. 
tioning, units of competition, eligibility, forfeits, protests, 
postponements, awards, point system, and officials. These 
rules are well known to all and there is no use boring you 
by reciting them. 

We have a plan for handling intramural officiating 
which has solved one of our worst problems, and I believe 
it will be of interest to you. As part, of their entrance 
requirements in a sport, each group is required to furnish 
a capable man to act as an official. These men are then 
given training by staff members in the sport in which 
they will officiate. When the schedule of games is posted, 
the officials working them are listed for each game. Any 
official failing to fulfill an assignment without having 
made proper arrangements with the director shall cause 
his team to receive a forfeit in that sport. In the three 
years this plan has been in operation, not one assignment 
has been missed. Staff members handle the officiating 
in cross-country, boxing, wrestling, swimming, and track. 

Publicity 

Keeping the student well posted on all intramural 
events is important to the success of the program. If 
the information is complete, accurate, up-to-date, and 
made interesting, it will pay dividends in the form of 
student interest. The six agencies for spreading intra- 
mural news at Allegheny are the intramural handbook, 
the school paper, a large bulletin board with complete 
information, Intramural Council meetings, personal talks 
with students, and the local daily paper. We also have 
a section in every issue of the alumni bulletin. 


Office Records 
I am not interested in statistics solely for the purpose 
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of publicity or for making comparisons with other schools. 
The methods of computing statistics vary greatly and 
comparisons can seldom be made on common ground. 
There are other and more important reasons for keeping 
accurate participation records. They are useful in indi- 
cating those whom you are reaching and those whom you 
are not reaching, not only in terms of percentages, but 
also in terms of personal identities, and they provide a 
basis for your guidance work. They supply information 
for reports to the administration and may be used to 
justify needed facilities and equipment. They will show 
the interest in the different sports and the growth in the 
program from year to year. Participation records for 
the first semester for each group were given to its rep- 
resentative in February and resulted in a fine response 
in the very next sport on the program. 

There are many kinds of records which may be kept. 
These are mainly determined by the time, clerical assist- 
ance, and interest of the director. Whatever records are 
kept should give an accurate picture of the program. 
Some of the most important I would class as follows: 
the number of different individuals taking part, the num- 
ber of different sports they participate in, and the number 
of times each individual took part in the sports credited 
to him. Other valuable records are group ranking in 
participation and scoring, the average number of sports 
engaged in by each competitor, performance records in 
such sports as cross-country, swimming, track, bowling, 
etc., distribution of sport championships during the past 
year, etc. Statistics, if they are carefully kept, will 
supply the director with vital information concerning 
his program, and, if interpreted correctly, will enable him 
to administer it more efficiently. 


The Sports Program 


The Committee on Curriculum Research of the College 
Physical Education Association considered the following 
five criteria because of their contributions to the needs 


of the individual as part of their method of evaluating an 


activity:' physical or organic growth and improvement of 
body function, the development of sound social and moral 
qualities, the development of sound mental and emotional 
attitudes as a result of stimulating and satisfying activ- 
ities, the development of general and specific skills valua- 
ble in self protection and the protection of others, and the 
development of skills valuable as carry-over hobbies for 
leisure-time use. 

Other important criteria which the intramural admin- 
istrator must consider are student interest, whether the 
activity can be easily learned, the expense of personal 
equipment, suitability of the activity to the facilities, the 
extent of necessary training periods, the time schedule, 
and personnel. Keeping in mind the above criteria, the 
program should cover as wide a range of activities as 
possible in order to care for the great range of interests 
and abilities found in the average student body. 


Methods of Conducting Each Sport 
When deciding the manner in which each sport is to 


*W. R. LaPorte, et al, “Report of the Committee on Curriculum 
Research,” Proceedings C. P. E.A., 1929-34, 
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be run off, the director must consider student interest, 
facilities, time available, and personnel. At Allegheny 
we use the round robin in single and twin leagues, with 
play-offs when using the latter. We also use elimination 
tournaments and meets, depending on the items men- 
tioned above. I feel that, other factors permitting, any 
plan which keeps a large number of participants in con- 
tinued competition is the most desirable, and for this 
reason we use the round robin in all sports possible. I 
wish I were able to go into detail in regard to the manner 
in which we run off all of the sports on our program, but 
unfortunately time will not permit. 


Health and Safety Procedures 

I believe our excellent record in regard to injuries is 
due to the fact that we maintain a strict supervision over 
the vigorous sports. First we require a medical slip from 
the college physician certifying a boy’s fitness to engage 
in the particular sport. Then the entrants are put 
through a period of training and conditioning that is suf- 
ficiently lengthy to insure satisfactory physical condition 
for vigorous competition. For boxing and wrestling this 
period is four or five weeks, three times a week. During 
this period they are given coaching which varies little 
from the regular varsity procedure. In addition, many 
of the sports on the intramural calendar coincide with the 
offerings in the required physical education classes. 

The college physician attends all of the strenuous con- 
tests, and in addition our first-aid and training room is 
open to intramural athletes as well as varsity men. 

The combination of the physician’s approval, super- 
vised training periods where skills are actually taught, 
plus good officiating has, to date, carried us through 
nicely in sports which might be classed as dangerous. 


Financing the Program 


There are a number of methods of financing an intra- 
mural program. One plan requires entrance fees from 
groups and individuals, another arranges for a percentage 
of the gate receipts from intercollegiate contests, and in 
a third the income is derived from admissions charged at 
special festivals, smokers, carnivals, etc. In the best plan, 
the intramural department is financed entirely by the 
college, with sufficient funds for administering the pro- 
gram allotted from the general college budget. At Alle- 
gheny we are fortunate in that we operate under this 
arrangement. 


Intramural Equipment 


The intramural department should furnish all such 
team equipment as balls, bats, bases, nets, etc. If foot- 
ball is one of the sports on the program, the department 
should furnish all the equipment necessary for complete 
protection. We buy all top grade material for our pro- 
gram because we feel that the average student enjoys 
playing with good equipment just as the superior athlete 
does. It is also more economical. 

Our equipment is available at all times and we en- 
courage its frequent use. Individuals and groups may 
check out material for practice at any time. Representa- 
tives of groups are encouraged to reserve fields and equip- 
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ment for practice sessions. This policy greatly increases 
the student-hour participation. Equipment checked out 
for afternoon use must be returned by six o’clock. If it 
is used in the evening, it is returned in the morning. 

The officials are responsible for all game equipment. 
Just before the game they get the needed material. When 
the contest is over they return it, give the results of the 
contest, the names of the men taking part, and report any 
infraction of the Intramural Code. 


The Relationship of Intramurals to Required 
Physical Education 


Intramural athletics are an important phase of the 
physical education program. They constitute the great 
outlet for the boy of average ability by giving him an 
opportunity to compete with others of similar ability in 
a wide range of activities. They give him an opportunity 
to put into use those skills which he has acquired in his 
classes. 

However, intramurals should consist of more than the 
choosing of teams, the posting of schedules, and the play- 
ing of games. In a well organized department of physical 
education, most of the sports on the intramural program 
will be taught in the required classes. The work of both 
divisions should then be so coordinated that in sports 
like touch football, basketball, softball, etc., they go on 
at the same time. In other sports like handball, boxing, 
wrestling, swimming, the class work should precede the 
competition. In these latter sports of more specific skills, 
the student must possess ability in the fundamentals of 
the activity in order to achieve even a small measure 
of success, and hence enjoyment. 

A close study of the two programs at Allegheny re- 
veals that the main distinction lies in the fact that one 
is required and the other is voluntary. In both there is 
teaching, conditioning, and competition, but the emphasis 
is placed a little differently in each case. In administer- 
ing the intramural program I do nearly as much teaching 
as I do in the required program. 

There is another interesting point in the relationship 
of these two divisions. The requirement in most schools 
is two years. After that what? There is a belief held by 
many that the upperclassmen lie around fraternity houses 
and force the younger men to bear the brunt of fraternity 
competition. I checked up on our participation records 
at the end of last year and much to my surprise the 
seniors ranked second. At the end of the first semester 
this year they ranked first. After the two-year require- 
ment has been worked off, intramurals should become the 
physical .education program for upperclassmen. 


The Relationship of the Intramural Program to 
Intercollegiate Athletics 


Where the intramural program provides an outlet for 
the player of average ability, the intercollegiate teams 
give the superior athlete an opportunity to compete with 
the best players of other institutions. Each program 
caters to a different level of ability. Quite frequently in- 
tramurals prove to be a developing ground for varsity 
material. This is especially true in the smaller schools. 
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In a well coordinated department, when an intramural 
director sees in a participant varsity Possibilities, he will 
speak to the coach and encourage the boy to try out 
for the varsity. 

Another reason why there should be friendly feelj 
between intramural and intercollegiate administrators is 
that in most small schools both groups use the same 
facilities. If ill-feeling exists, the intramural director 
may find it difficult to find the facilities available a gyp 
ficient amount of time to enable him to promote a wal 
rounded program. 

At no time should the intramural program com 
with varsity sports for participants. No athlete shoylj 
be permitted to take part in an intramural sport in whigh 
he has ranked as a varsity player. Some even Suggest 
that a varsity athlete be prohibited from taking partjy 
any intramurals while his sport is in season. P 

Finally, it should be remembered that each divisiog 
is a phase of physical education and each administratgp 
should strive to have his program conform to its broadg 
aims and objectives. 3 


Individual Guidance Opportunities } 


Personal guidance has a history longer than our lap 
guage but it is only in recent years that educators hay 
realized the significance and value of well-planned pre 
grams designed to bring about the integration and whole 
some growth of personality. 

With education now conceived as the enrichment of 
experience through the pursuit of worth-while ends, the 
function of the educator has shifted from a dispenser of 
knowledge and skills to a stimulator of purposeful enter. 
prises from which results the development of desirable 
attitudes, knowledge, skills, ideals, and habits, and the 


ability to make social adjustments. This is particularly ij Re 


true in the smaller schools where the faculty member | 
know practically all of the students and something of 
their personal traits and needs. 

The contribution to the growth and development of 
the student which the intramural director may make 
should take place not only as a result of the student's jm 
participation in the program, but also through they® 
personal contacts of the director and the student. . 

Probably the greatest amount of time spent in this 
work by the director will be in activity guidance. Manyg 
students have come to me seeking advice and desiring a 
help in acquiring further skill in a particular sport. When 
a student asks for help the matter of aiding him is teqy 
mendously simplified. As a result of this service a 
student may learn the specific values of various sports 
and how to select intelligently and according to hisi 
needs. He may be aided in the building of sound health 
habits or he may be encouraged to continue the quest forg 
skills in the face of repeated failure, and perhaps given 
hints which will enable him to obtain a greater measutegs 


of success. His attitude toward opponents may be made—=== 


more considerate or he may learn something about the 
care and purchase of personal equipment. The range’ 
great and the possibilities for helping unlimited. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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For Playgrounds and Tennis Courts 


Dust Problems 


a Hereisa public school playground which § 
==" was treated with GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 
= 6 months before the photograph was 
: i feb taken. It has been used daily by school 


as well as neighborhood children. 


New Germicidal Compound... 
easily applied . inexpensive long lasting 


ECREATION officials now have a practical solution to the play- 
ground dust problem! 


A new product—Gulf SANI-SOIL-SET—has been developed by Gulf for 
dust allaying purposes on earth surface playgrounds. This material can 
be applied at low cost. When properly applied, it will not harm or stain 
clothes or shoes and under usual conditions of weather and soil, one 
application per season will suffice. 


Let a Gulf representative tell you more about GULF SANI-SOIL-SET. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION—GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WRITE FOR THIS 


This booklet tells the of 
Gulf SANT-SOIL-SET andits 
use. It will be mailed without 
cost on your request. The cou- 
pon ts for your convenience. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION . GULF REFINING COMPANY, H.&P.E.-3 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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Aquatic Conference the South 


FRANCES A. 


By 


GREENWOOD 


Instructor of Physical Education 
University of Alabama 


held on the campus of the University of Alabama 

in March of 1935. This meeting came as a result 
of the keen interest and enthusiastic cooperation and 
support of instructors and students throughout the 
South. Their unified thoughts and efforts designed the 
pattern on which this Conference has developed. 

The University of Alabama houses and provides meals 
for the delegates, thus helping to make possible the 
attendance of instructors and students from all parts of 
the South. 

The first Aquatic Conference brought together forty- 
eight interested delegates, representing ten institutions 
from five southern states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. The 1936 Conference was 
attended by sixty-two delegates from ten states: Ala- 
bama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas. Fourteen schools, camps, or related organizations 
were represented. 

The general plan of the Conference can best be de- 
scribed by an excerpt from the plans sent out before the 
Conference held in the spring of 1936: 

To all who are interested in the development of aquatics, 
we say, this conference is yours. It is offered with the hope 
that you will come, present your ideas, and make your contri- 
butions as we work together to solve the problems which we 
are facing. 

We believe in the greater strength of unified thought and 
cooperative effort, and for this reason the Conference has 
been planned so that the results of its work will be a sum- 
mary of the contributions of all who take part. Opportunities 
for contributions from every person are plentiful, and we feel 
that the service which is rendered by this Conference, the 
real measure of its value, is in direct proportion to the per- 
sonal experience and informal participation of all who attend. 

In an attempt to have our work render service which will 
be most helpful, a study has been made of the possibilities 
in the field of aquatics which it seems most advisable to de- 
velop. This study was based on the opinions of fifty instruct- 
ors of swimming from all sections of the country, and its 
results will guide the work of our 1936 Conference. In order 
of the ranking received from a compilation of all opinions, 
the possibilities which need more widespread development in 
our aquatic programs are listed: Recreational Activities; 
Suitable Pageants; Diving; Music and Aquatics; The Possi- 
bilities for Corrective and Remedial Work Through Water 
Activities; Water Front Problems in Summer Camps; The 
Preparation and Training of Swimming Teachers. 


‘To first “Aquatic Conference of the South” was 


This article submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section, A. P. E. A. 


Practical Poolside Meetings serve as the working basis fo 
the Conference. Delegates gather in bathing Suits, Teady ty 
present and demonstrate their ideas and take active part jy 
our work on the underlying principles of swimming stro 
and aquatic activities. The leader for each stroke, dive g 
technique is a person who chose that particular question x 
one on which she would like to do experimental work an 
study. She presents the problem, bringing out any decisiog 
made at previous Conferences, as well as findings of her stu 
Open discussion is then in order, and from the group coy 
ideas and suggestions, additional results of personal exper. 
ments, demonstrations, and many points of view. These idex 
are thoroughly discussed and are discarded or kept, depending 
upon their merits as decided by the group. The final sm. 
ming up of each problem is done by the leaders, with th 
results agreed upon being taken down by the Editing Cop. 
mittee, to be presented in written form at the discussiq 
meetings later in the Conference. Conference summaris 
result from a compilation of these decisions. 


A brief summary of the Conference held in April, 1936, 
has been compiled from the written notes of the delegates 
who attended. 


SECOND AQUATIC CONFERENCE OF THE SOUTH 
APRIL 30-MAY 2, 1936 


The opening meeting on Thursday, April 30 at 7 px, 
brought greetings from Dr. George H. Denny, President 
of the University of Alabama, with the assurance of the 
wholehearted cooperation and loyal support of University 
officials. Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, Head of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, supplemented the 
welcome from the President by her cordial assurance that 
the facilities and staff of the Physical Education Depatt- 
ment would promote in every way the possibilities fo 
aquatic study and progress which the assembling of th 
delegates provided. 


1. General Discussion 


The first discussion was led by Mr. Carroll Bryant, 
Director of Field Representatives for the American Rei 
Cross. 

Mr. Bryant began his discussion with a brief outline 
of the development of swimming, emphasizing the danget 
of the novice, who is the greatest adventurer and the 
greatest hazard to water safety. The questions imme 
diately arose, “When is a person considered a swimmet! 
When is this danger stage passed?” Decision: “Wher 
the swimmer attains that degree of harmony and effic 
ency which results in his body being handled in the wattt 
with the ease of natural striding.” 
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Discussion of Fundamentals Preliminary to Swimming 
for Beginners.—A lively and interesting group discussion 
on fundamentals ended with the idea predominant that 
the purpose of these fundamentals is to achieve harmony, 
confidence, and basic ability to adjust to the environment 
of water. When a person has learned to get into the 
water easily, level off, turn, and navigate for short dis- 
tances, he cannot be called a swimmer, but then and 
then only can the learning of swimming begin. 

Mr. Bryant suggested a method of procedure for mak- 
ing a swimmer of the novice adventurer. He advocated 
teaching definitely the three fundamental leg actions: 
scissors, breast stroke, and crawl. After concentrated 
work has resulted in basically efficient performance in 
all leg actions, support the feet and teach the arm actions 
until efficient results are achieved. The proper leg and 
arm actions are then combined, the integration of breath- 
ing takes place, and completed strokes result. 

Beginning with a non-swimmer, Mr. Bryant suggested 
the following procedure: First, teach the fundamentals of 
breathing and adjustment to the water, following this 
with a “dog paddle” for navigation. Then teach the 
three kicks, followed by the arm strokes. In the pro- 
gression of strokes, he advocated first the two-factor 
strokes (elementary back), then the three-factor strokes 
(side, side overarm, and trudgeon), followed by the four- 
factor crawl and back crawl; and finally the five-factor 
trudgeon crawl. 

This advocating of the part method in teaching was 
a “monkey wrench” in peaceful discussions. Believers in 
the whole method, or variations, immediately came to 
the front, and a rapid fire of questions and answers, with 
many contributions on both sides, made this part of the 
discussion keenly interesting. 


Summary of First General Discussion —Using written 
comments of the delegates as a basis for judging conclu- 
sions of this discussion on methods, the following general 
ideas seem most ‘generally accepted: For the sake of 
results, use the whole method whenever applicable to the 
learners. Modify the method to suit the needs of the 
person involved, usually using the whole method for 
those of high motor ability, and the part method for 
those of low motor ability. In short, base the selection 
of method on a consideration of each individual—his 
needs and his interests. 

Miss Nita Sheffield’s contributions to this discussion 
were quite interesting and valuable. 


Questions and Answers Following this Discussion.— 

Q. Do water wings or similar supports have a place 
in teaching? 

A. Yes, to the extent that they are used to assist in 
balancing, but not to increase dependence. 

Q. Will someone suggest a method of convincing be- 
ginners of their power to float? 

A. Have the beginner take a breath, duck under, and 
try to keep feet on the bottom, at the same time touch- 
ing the bottom with the hands. 

Q. Of what value is the elementary back stroke? 

A. The value of the elementary back stroke is not as 
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a swimming strcke, but for the purpose of gaining 
confidence. 

Q. How may ease in ‘back floating be attained? 

A. As an aid in attaining ease, avoid the stiffness 
which is caused by raising the chest too high or putting 
the arms up too straight. 

Q. Of what value is sculling? 

A. Sculling is of decided value as a lead for other 
strokes and for manipulation in the water. 

Q. Should beginners be placed in situations where res- 
cue is a probable necessity? 

A. It is an insult to have to rescue a beginner. 

Q. Are there any valuable breathing aids for beginners? 

A. As an added protection or precaution, have begin- 
ners put their faces in the water horizontally rather than 
vertically. There are many others. 

Q. What should be the criteria for our use of new ma- 
terials and ideas? 

A. Where there is no scientific proof to sustain the 
tradition, break it! The greatest needs of the field of 
swimming are scientific research and open-mindedness. 


Il. Practical Poolside Meetings 


Practical poolside meetings, designed for comprehen- 
sive study of techniques of strokes and dives, began at 
9 o’clock, Friday morning. Until long after the official 
conclusion of the Conference, this enthusiastic group of 
aquatic instructors and students spent keenly interesting 
hours, comparing the findings of their work, the results 
of their experiences, and the convictions and theories 
which they had found helpful. 

Recent developments leading to more scientific know]l- 
edge on the techniques of swimming strokes were dis- 
cussed and applied, and from the practical work of this 
group came the realization of the pertinent need for 
more widespread scientific research and study in the field 
of aquatics. Not until this has been done can the art 
of swimming base its progress on science. 

Realizing keenly that accurate judgment must be de- 
layed until the basis for the decision is scientific, those 
persons attending the Conference voted to concentrate 
their efforts on carrying out and promoting in every 
way possible scientific study in the field of aquatics. 

Ill. Aquatic Films 

The night of Friday, May 1, was devoted to the show- 
ing and discussing of aquatic films. 

The three reels on the crawl stroke produced by the 
Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, under the direction of Miss Grace 
Daviess, created deep interest. This project was enthusi- 
astically endorsed, and the use of films as aids to better 
teaching brought very favorable comments. 

Mr. Carroll Bryant presented four reels, produced 
under his direction by the American Red Cross. These 
reels were made under water, and proved to be very 
revealing in their portrayal of techniques of Katherine 
Rawls and other Florida champions. The breast stroke 
as done by Miss Rawls was of especial interest. 

Basic procedures and lifesaving methods of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross were very clearly shown in their life- 
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saving reel. The Red Cross will continue their work on 
these underwater pictures which they have begun at 
Crystal Springs, Florida. 


IV. Discussions 


Informal and stimulating discussions continued Friday 
night and Saturday morning. These discussions centered 
around problems which revealed far-reaching develop- 
mental possibilities, and which offer a definite challenge 
to the aquatic world. These discussions are briefly 
summarized below: 


A. Recreational Activities in Instruction Classes.— 
Leader, Miss Louise E. Levy. 

This discussion proved quite valuable for the exchange 
of ideas which resulted, and for the organization of 
further work which it stimulated. 

Values which can be derived most definitely from 
water games, sports, stunts, and other recreational ac- 
tivities were summarized as follows: 

1. Recreational activities (stunts, games, and water 
sports) can be used very effectively as teaching aids. 
They may serve as an incentive to create in the student 
the vital psychological aspect of ‘“‘a reason why.” 

2. Recreational activities provide effective situations 
for application and use of the strokes, dives, and skills 
learned by the swimmers. This leads to enrichment of 
swimming programs through the use of sports, plays, 
pageants, and music. 

3. Recreational activities provide aquatic situations 
from which are derived the values usually associated 
only with team games and group activity. 

4. Recreational activities may contribute definitely to 
the social value of swimming, which is one of its strongest 
assets. 

5. Work is being done in many parts of the country 
on the recreational aspects of aquatics, and the 1937 Con- 
ference will bring a definite emphasis on the findings of 
studies made during the year. 


B. The Possibilities for Corrective Work through Water 
Activities —(Dr. J. M. Forney, who expected to lead this 
discussion, was unable to attend. The following notes 
were prepared by the author.) 

Each institution will have a local situation which must 
receive basic consideration. Some will have a well or- 
ganized and efficiently administered Health Service. In 
these cases the work of the Health Service and the 
Department of Physical Education will overlap; this 
work will develop through definite cooperation. Con- 
trasting sharply with these situations will be the ones in 
which the Medical Service is poorly staffed and lacks 
development. Work done by Departments of Physical 
Education for individual students in situations of the 
latter type should be authorized by a physician and 
administered through his more comprehensive under- 
standing of the human mechanism. 

The end toward which this work is directed is that 
of increased efficiency, of broadening the abilities of the 
individual to enable him to take part with ease in situa- 
tions which will be a part of his practical daily life. 
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If, for certain individuals and conditions, the 
of water will serve best as the physical means t 
these ends, does it not become our obligation, our 
sibility, to work toward their attainment, aft 


Mediun 
O attain 
TEspon. 


er 
securing the advisable medical cooperation? ss. 


Our work will in no sense be the highly technica} and 
specialized activities of the trained hydrotherapist, 
temperature of the water will be regulated for no 
swimming. The immediate aim may be that of attaini 
efficiency in swimming strokes and various water actiy 
ities. In many cases the attention and efforts of the 
student may be concentrated on the achievement 9 
normal efficiency in swimming. Correction then come 
as an indirect result. 

Swimming has been traditionally the sport for 
building. Through many years a widely accepted belie 
in the possibilities of water as an effective medium fy 
various types of maladjustments has been Scientifically 
strengthened. We know that work in the water can help 
certain conditions. We also know that we must at qj 
times have the guidance of a physician whose knowledge 
of the individual is much greater than ours. We mug 
never assume—it might be disastrous—but untold po. 
sibilities may be unfolded through wise procedures, 


C. Water Front Problems in Summer Camps.—Leaders, 
Miss Jessie Cary, Miss Jean Adamson. 


D. The Rating of Officials. — 


E. The Preparation and Training of Swimming Teach. 
ers.—Leader, Miss Nita Sheffield. 

These discussions brought out many ideas and points 
of view, and resulted in closely related summary points, 

Ability to handle the water front problems of summer 
camps depends in large measure upon the qualifications 
and training of the persons in charge. The effects of our 
water front program may be definitely harmful if those 
in charge lack knowledge of the individuals with whom 
they are working and the medium through which this 
work is done. 

Ability to officiate is based on knowledge and practice 
of the factors involved in officiating. The teaching of 
these factors should be one of the many things which 
are offered as a part of the preparation of every teacher 
of swimming. 

The members of the Aquatic Conference expressed the 
unified opinion that the preparation of teachers was the 
most vital basic problem to be considered in the solution 
of problems concerning camp situations and in the pro 
ducing of capable officials. 

The 1937 Conference will bring results of more detailed 
study on the preparation of swimming teachers, with 
suggested standards toward which development may be 
more satisfactorily directed. 

The 1936 Conference closed officially with a luncheon 
at noon on Saturday, May 2. Many delegates, however, 
gathered at the pool immediately after the luncheon and 
spent several hours checking, questioning, comparing 
ideas and points of view which had been brought out 
during previous sessions. ’ 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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Activity 


A Project of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 


Help Wanted! --- Cooperation Needed! 


Teachers, Administrators, and Play Leaders— 
Your Help is Needed 


Please cooperate in this census of Girls’ and Women’s 
Athletic Activities. If you yourself are not directly in 
charge of girls’ or women’s athletics, please see that a 
responsible member of your staff fills out .and returns 
the blank. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


The Purpose 


1. To secure information on the extent to which 
given sports are included in the athletic program in 
many institutions. 

2. To discover which activities are emphasized. 

3. To improve the services of the fourteen Women’s 
Sports Committees. 

4. To aid the Women’s Athletic Section in proceeding 
more effectively in making special studies on sports. 


Procedure 


1. Fill in the check-list on the reverse side of this page 
in accordance with the directions given in column two of 
this page. 

2. Fill out the blank at the lower right. 

3. If some person other than yourself is in direct 
charge of girls’ sports, please take responsibility for see- 
ing that the sheet is filled out and sent. 

4. Mail the blank, completely filled out, to 


Miss Dorothy Humiston 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Turn Over- 
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Census 


Directions—Please Follow Carefully 


Mark with an X, in. proper space, each sport which 
your school or college offers for girls or women. 


Column 1!.—Mark X each sport offered in the instruc- 
tional program (one class section or more conducted 
each year). 


Column I1.—Mark X each sport emphasized in in- 
structional program (most girls have that sport at some 
time, or many elect it for special work). 


Column I11.—Mark X each sport included in the intra- 
mural program (organized out-of-class play). 


Column 1V.— Mark X each sport used in inter-school 
competition. 


Column V.—Mark X each sport sponsored for infor- 
mal out-of-class play (include playday activities in this 
column, not in IV). 

Note: A given activity might be checked more than 
once. For example, basketball might be offered in class, 
emphasized in class, conducted in intramurals, and also 
played with outside groups. In such a case it would be 
marked X in Columns I-IV inclusive. Badminton might 
be offered only a few, and informally played out of class. 
It would be checked in Columns I and V. 


Please Do This Now—Results of this Census 
Will be Published. Returns from All Readers 
of the JOURNAL are Needed. 
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Check List for Activity Census 


(Directions for filling on reverse side) 


Column I—Activities Offered. Column Il—Activities Emphasized. Column 


Column 1V—Inter-school. 


Column V—lInformal. 


CLASS WORK _ OUT OF CLASS 


CLASS WORK | 


ACTIVITIES (Instruction) (Voluntary Play) ACTIVITIES—(Cont’d) (Instruction) | (Voluntary Play) 
INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL | | TEAM SPORTS | a 
Archery | | Baseball: 
Archery Golf | | | | Hardball an 
Badminton | | | Softball 
Bowling: | | Basketball: | 
Regulation | | | Two-Court | 


OUT OF 


Lawn Bowls 


Three-Court 


| 
Duck Pins | Six- or Nine-Court | | | 
Croquet | One-Court: | | a 
Fencing | Girls’ Rules | | | | 
Golf: | Boys’ Rules | 
Official | | Cricket | | 
Modified | | | Fie!dball | | | | a 
Skills only | | | Hockey: a 
Handball: | | Field | | | 
One Wall | Ice | | | | 
Four Wall | | | Konano | | 
Horseshoes | | | | LaCrosse | | 
Ping-Pong | | Soccer: | | | 
Riding | Modified | | 
Rifle-Shoot | | Official | | 
Shuffleboard | | | | | Volleyball: | | | 
Squash | | | | Giant | | | 
Stunts and Tumbling | | | | Official | | 
Tennis: | | | Modified | | 
Official | | Other Team Sports? | | 
Paddle | | | | | 
Deck agi WINTER SPORTS | | | | 
Battleboard Ice Boating | | 
Other? | 2, Skating | | 
Other Individual 2 | Skiing | | 
and Dual Sports? Skate-Sail | | 
- | | Others? | | | 
WATER SPORTS | 
OUTING ACTIVITIES | | 
Diving | | | Bicycling | 
Canoeing | Camp Craft | | | 
Crew (shells) | | Camp Leadership | | | 
Rowing | Hiking: | | | 
Sailing Short | | 
Water Games Overnight | | | 
Lifesaving | Climbing | ] a 
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Preview the National Convention 


The Forty-second Annual Convention of the American 
Physical Education Association will be held during the 
week of April 19 to 24, inclusive, 1937, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday will be devoted to visits to the schools of 
New York City by the delegates. Mr. C. J. Kraft, Jr., 
Convention Manager, reports that elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, and vocational high 
schools will be prepared to show the work done under 
the Board of Education of New York. There will also 
be an opportunity to see the classes of physically hand- 
icapped children in the activity program. It is planned 
that mimeographed notes outlining the work of all 
schools will be given to every delegate at the time of 
registration. In this way, delegates who are not able to 
visit the schools will get a fairly accurate cross section of 
the work of the New York Schools. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday also are sched- 
uled the pre-convention meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women, and the pre-convention Working Conference of 
the Dance Section. The Society of State Directors will 
meet on Tuesday and Wednesday, and the Administrative 
Directors’ Society will meet on Wednesday. 

Plans for the meetings of the various sections are 
being completed, and a number of unusual features have 
been reported. The Camping Section has arranged for a 
showing of motion pictures of youth hostels in the 
United States and Europe. The Public Schools Section 
has obtained motion pictures of a number of school 


physical education programs over the country. The 
College Men’s Physical Education program will discuss 
various aspects of the required program. Meetings de- 
voted to consideration of the physically handicapped 
child in the public school have been scheduled by the 
Therapeutic Section. 

A number of additional interesting features have been 
planned, including a showing of motion pictures of the 
1932 Sokol Gymnastic Meet, a meeting on safety educa- 
tion, and a series of question and discussion groups on 
various topics of special interest. The Demonstration on 
Friday evening will consist of a Dance Program presented 
by groups of students from a number of the eastern 
colleges. 

The various local committees have also been hard at 
work. The informal dance on Wednesday evening, the 
banquet and dance on Thursday, and other hospitality 
features are being arranged for our moments of relax- 
ation. The local committee members stand ready to 
arrange sight-seeing and theater parties as desired by 
individuals and groups. 

The officers of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, the Eastern District Physical Education So- 
ciety, and the New York City physical education teachers 
join in inviting you to attend this convention. 


Save the dates—April 19-24! 


(The attention of our readers is called to the announce- 
ment on the editorial page concerning membership cards 
and railway rates.) 


OFFICERS OF HOST DISTRICT 


President Franklin S. Gray 


Vice-President Hiram A. Jones 


Secretary-Treasurer Grace E. Jones 
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Central District Association Convention 


March 31, April |, 2, 3, 1937 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Outstanding speakers already secured for the general 
sessions include: Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Director of 
Social Sciences, University of Denver, Denver; A. L. 
Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Denver; Strong 
Hinman, Supervisor of Physical Education, Wichita, 
Kansas; Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton of the Col- 
lege of Indian Wisdom and Seton Institute, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, will give a lecture-demonstration of Indian 
Dancing. 

The Denver Schools will present a demonstration fea- 
turing 3000 pupils in the Municipal Auditorium on Fri- 
day evening. 


Entertainment and Recreation 


A sixty-mile auto trip through the mountains is 
planned for Thursday afternoon. 

There will be a dance every evening of the convention. 

Something new in the way of a convention banquet 
will be a trip into the mountains to the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club, where the dinner and dance will be held. 

Plan to attend the states’ luncheon Friday noon. Sit 
with your state and boost for it. 

Watch for announcements concerning your alma mater 
Reunion Luncheon. 

Low round-trip bus, railroad, and airplane fares will 
make it possible for you to come. All roads leading to 
Denver are hard-surfaced. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


8:00-12:00 am. Registration. — 

10:30 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 
1:00-2:00 p.m. Council Meeting. 

2:00-3:30 p.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 
3:30 p.M. Council Meeting. 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Wichita. 

Summarizer: Ralph C. Tapp, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Minneapolis. 

Orchestra: Raymon H. Hunt, Conductor, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music in Denver Public Schools. 

Greetings: The Honorable Benjamin J. Stapleton, Mayor of 
the City of Denver. 

Presidential Address: Edna McCullough, President, Central 
District; Director of Physical Education for Women, State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 

Address: A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Denver. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: President McCullough. 

Reception. 

10:00-12:00 p.m. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Alfred O. Anderson, President-Elect of Central Dis- 


Cosmopolitan Hotel 


Denver, Colorado 


trict, Director of Physical Education and Recreation, St 
Louis. 
Summarizer: Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Minnesota. 
Group Singing: John C. Kendel, Leader, Director of Music 
Denver Public Schools. 
Address: Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Director of Social Sciences, 
University of Denver. 


10:45-12:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Leonore Alway, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Helen Saum, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Standards Committee Monograph Report; Rules; Discussion, 


Research. 
Chairman: Dr. Granville Johnson, University of Denver, 
Summarizer: Dr. V. W. Lapp, Kansas City, Missouri. 
“An Experiment with a Testing Program,” Dorothy Huniston, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


President Edna McCullough 


“An Experimental Study of the Reliability of Strength Tests for 
Girls,” Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines. 

“The Effect of Maturation on Physical Skill as Measured by 
the Johnson Physical Skill Test,” Lindsey D. Keller, Edison 
School, Denver. 

“The Relation of the Angle of the Arch to the Functions of the 
Foot,” Eleonore Groff Adams, Public Schools, St. Paul. 
“The Correlation between Mental Attainments and the Degree 
of Infection in the Body,” Dr. C. R. Green, Head of Health 

and Physical Education Department, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Dance. 
Chairman: Claudia Moore, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Mary Standring, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Panel Discussion. “Rhythmical Activities in High School,” 
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led by Ruth Diamond, Municipal University, Omaha. 
Topics to be discussed: 

How to Interest Boys in the Dance. 

Place of Social Dancing in High School. ' 

Rhythmic Approach to Modern Dance in High School. 

Type of Accompaniment for School with and without Money. 

Creative Approach to Modern Dance in High School. 

Use of Tap and Clog and Character Dancing in High School. 

Should Rhythm be Required in the Physical Education 
Program ? 

Use of Dancing (or Rhythm) as One Division of a Cor- 
related Program in High School. 

Shall the Dance Club be a Part of the Girls Athletic 
Association ? 

What Can You Expect a High School Student to Accom- 
plish in Modern Dance? 

ng. 

a Eleen Denning, North High School, Minneapolis. 
Summarizer: Marian Niehaus, North High School, Wichita. 
Demonstration and discussion of equipment and methods of 

packing for pack horse trips. 
Indian lore in camps, or work of United States Ranger in 


camping. 
12:15-1:45 p.m. Reunion Luncheons. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Leonore Alway, University of Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Helen Saum, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Demonstrations: Tennis, teaching demonstration and tests; 
speedball, skills demonstration and game; badminton, lesson 
and demonstration game; archery lesson; basketball, skill 
tests; swimming, technique of strokes; hockey, demonstra- 
tion game; movies of archery and swimming. 


Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota. 
Summarizer: Bill Mifflin, Public Schools, Coffeyville. 
Paper. (Recreation for Mixed groups). 
Theme: Trends in Teacher Training Institutions. 
Demonstration: Mr. R. E. Titus, Winfield, Kansas. (Games 

played on scooters). 

Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Harry Carlson, University of Colorado. 
Summarizer: Mr. Eilers, Washington University, St. Louis. 
“Required Physical Education.” 
“Inter-collegiate Athletics.” 


Public Schools. 
Chairman: Merle Henre, Director of Physical Education, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
Summarizer: (To be announced). 
(Program not yet completed.) 
4:15 p.m. Mountain Trip. (60-mile drive). 
7:00 p.m. Dinner. Lakewood Country Club. 
9:00-12:00 p.m. Dancing. Lakewood Country Club. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 
8:00 A.M. Written Examination for Basketball Officials’ Rating. 


9:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Della Marie Clark, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota. 

A Capella choir. 

Address: Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Wichita. 

Lecture-Demonstration of Indian Dancing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, College of Indian Wisdom and 
Seton Institute, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


10:45-12:00 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Playground and Recreation. 


Chairman: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota. 
Summarizer: Ruth Covington, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Theme: Recreation and its Social Application. 

“Combating Juvenile Delinquency with Recreation,” Dr. Gran- 
ville Johnson, University of Denver. 

“Organization and Administration of Recreation in a Penal 
Institution,” Leonard Marti, Director of Recreation, Train- 
ing School for Boys, Red Wing, Minn. 

(Program not yet complete.) 


Research. 


Chairman: Dr. Granville Johnson, University of Denver. 

Summarizer: Dr. V. W. Lapp, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Posture for the Co-ed,” Miriam Waggoner, Northwest Mis- 
souri S.T.C., Maryville. 

“Physical Education Interests of High School Boys,” Ralph A. 
Piper, Supervisor of Sports Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 


President-Elect A. O. Anderson Vice-President Harold K. Jack Secretary-Treasurer L. P. Washburn 
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“A Study of a Group of Prospective Teachers of Physical Edu- 
cation,” Joy W. Kistler, University High School, State 
University of Iowa. 

“Absence from School—Influenza—Physical Education,” Ver- 
non W. Lapp, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

“A Further Study of Recreational Therapy,” James Hunt, Ken- 
neth Ashcraft, Granville Johnson, University of Denver. 

City Directors. 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Summarizer: (To be announced). 

“The Content of the Curriculum from the Standpoint of 
Leisure-Time Values,” Howard Danford, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“The Inter-relationships of Health Education and Physical 
Education” (Speaker to be announced). 

12:15-1:45 p.m. States’ Luncheon. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 

Public Schools. 
Chairman: Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Summarizer and program to be announced. 

Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Leonore Alway, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Helen Saum, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Motion Pictures. 

Camping. 
Chairman: Eleen Denning, North High School, Minneapolis. 
Summarizer: Marian Niehaus, North High School, Wichita. 
Winter camping, including winter sports; movies or slides. 

Therapeutics. 
Chairman: Clara Rausch, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Margaret Poley, University of Colorado. 
Demonstration at Children’s Hospital in Denver; (The handi- 

capped child in special surroundings). 


3:30-4:45 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. 
Chairman: Claudia Moore, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Mary Standring, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
“Bennington Summer School of the Dance,” Mildred P. Stew- 
art, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
“Wigman Summer School of the Dance,” Jean Brownlee, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 
Lecture-Demonstration of Modern Dance, Martha Wilcox, La- 
mont School of Music, Denver, and students. 
Rural School and Teacher Training Joint Session. 
Chairman: Willis E. Dugan, National Youth Administration, 
St. Paul. 
Summarizer: Catherine O’Reilly, Denver. 


Scenes like these two abound in Denver's vicinity. 
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“Physical Education in Rural School and Community,” Harold 
K. Jack, Director of Health and Physical Education, Min- 
nesota. 

Symposium Discussion. Rural school and community recrea- 
tion programs will be discussed with relation to facilities and 
equipment, recreational activities, and teacher training. 

Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Clara Rausch, University of Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Margaret Poley, University of Colorado. 

“The School Problem and Children of All Ages.” (Speakers 

and complete program to be announced.) 
Men’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Harry Carlson, University of Colorado. 

Summarizer: Mr. Eilers, Washington University, St. Louis. 

“Intramural Athletics.” 

4:00 p.m. .Meeting of New Council. 
4:45-6:00 p.m. Round Tables. 

8:00 P.M. Mass Demonstration. 
10:00-12:00 p.m. Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 


9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Edna McCullough, President. 

Summarizer: H. G. Danford, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Group Singing: Mr. Kendel, Leader. 

Business Meeting. 

Introduction of New Officers. 

Address: Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


10:40-12:00 a.m. STUDENT SESSION 
Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
10:45 aM. Meeting of new Executive Committee. 
10:45 A.M. League of High School Girls Athletic Associations. 
Chairman: Margaret S. Poley, University of Colorado. 
Post-Convention Meeting. 
1:00-3:00 p.m. Basketball Rating. Women’s Athletics. 
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Lone Star: State Welcomes South 


Houston, Cotton King of the World and First 
City of Texas, Opens Excellent Facilities 
to Southern District Association Convention 


tion Association are busy with final preparations for 

the convention of the Southern District Association 
to be held there March 17-20. The largest city of Texas 
has many attractions to offer delegates, and the local com- 
mittees are planning an unusual program of social events. 
Plan now to attend the Southern District’s Tenth Birth- 
day Convention at Houston! Room reservations should 
be made early as a large crowd is expected. 

Last-minute information on the program has been for- 
warded by G. L. Hermance, Convention Manager. The 
Section on Physical Education for Negroes will not hold 
a meeting this year. The Men’s Athletic Section will fea- 
ture speeches and discussions on volleyball, by C. H. 
Winston, coach of the Houston Y.M.C.A. team; basket- 
ball, by Jimmie Kitts of The Rice Institute; football, by 
Madison Bell of Southern Methodist University; and 


Te city of Houston and the Texas Physical Educa- 


minor sports by Harry Maloney of Stanford University. 
The Research Section program includes a number of in- 
teresting reports on studies of teaching and testing 
methods. A number of five-minute discussions of various 
problems of interest to physical education majors will be 
presented at the newly-formed Student Section by repre- 
sentatives from the various teacher-training institutions in 
the District. The Public School Section and the Safety 
Section have completed their plans for their meetings. 
The Safety Section will have a symposium discussion on 
“Safeguarding the Community,” and the Public Schools 
Section, in addition to its regular meeting, will devote 
Saturday afternoon to a series of demonstrations of folk 
dancing, badminton, archery, speedball, and swimming. 
Don’t Miss This Meeting! 

Consult the February JouRNAL if you have not already 

seen the complete program. 


On to Hous ton 


Pian now for the 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT CONVENTION 


of the American Physical Education Association 


March 17, 18, 19 
Official Headquarters Hotel 


THE RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms 


Single Room with Bath 
Double Room with Bath 


$2.50 to $6.00 
$4.00 to $7.00 
Large Room (for 4 or more persons) $1.25 per person 


Three in Room with Bath $1.50 per person 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertiser: 
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March 31, April 1, 2, 3, 1937 


SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 


Open House.—This replaces the customary host city 
demonstration. There will be an opportunity on Wed- 
nesday for visits to public and private schools, special 
schools, health centers, hospitals, recreation centers, Y.M. 
C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Turnvereins, athletic clubs, and other 
community agencies dealing with health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 


Dance Recital—Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, 
and a group of dancers will appear in a lecture-demon- 
stration of the modern dance on Thursday evening, April 
1, in the Taft Auditorium. Their appearance is being 
financed by the Mid-West Association, the Physical and 
Health Education Department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and the teachers of physical education in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Information Booklet.— The Cincinnati Health and 
Physical Education Association has prepared a booklet 
which tells just what to see while in Cincinnati. Schools 
and programs, places of interest in the city, brief histori- 


Mid-West District Association Convention 


Hotel Gibson 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


cal sketch of the city, good places to eat along with prices 
of food, commercial amusements, and a host of other yal. 
uable information may be found listed here. A copy will 
be sent on request. Address W. K. Streit, Convention 
Manager, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Convention News.—Last year one issue of “Conyen. 
tion News” was made available at the Grand Rapids 
meeting. This year, the News will be published 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday mornings. 


Activity Programs.—Three hours on Thursday morning 
will be devoted to a series of demonstration lessons jp 
rhythms and dance, games, and athletics on the elemep. 
tary, secondary, and college levels. Opportunity for dis. 
cussion will be afforded at each demonstration. 


Question Box.—Specific questions and problems may 
be noted before and during the convention, dropped 
into the Question Box, and discussed on Friday after. 
noon. Outstanding leaders have been selected to lead dis. 
cussions and answer questions. The fields represented 
are health education, men’s athletics, women’s athletics, 
leisure-time activities, research, dance, and therapeutics, 


Motion Pictures——One and one-half hours each after. 
noon have been set aside for the showing of health, 
athletic, and dance films. Two projectors will be used 
simultaneously in an L-shaped room. 


Afternoon Teas.—On Thursday and Friday afternoons, 
tea will be served by the physical education major stu- 
dents of the University of Cincinnati. Teachers, con- 
vention speakers, and students will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to meet one another. 


Athletic Clinics—Special Saturday afternoon athletic 
clinics for men and women have been arranged. 


Educational Exhibit.—A wide variety of educational ex- 
hibits covering health, dance, physical education, and 
recreation subjects will be displayed on the mezzanine 
floor. 


Flood Room.—Photographs, newspaper clippings, and 
maps showing the extent of the recent Cincinnati Flood 
are being assembled and will be placed on exhibition 
in the Louis XV Room, Ball Room Floor. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 


8:00-12:00 a.m. Registration, Hotel Gibson, mezzanine floor. 
“Open House” in all Cincinnati Schools. Apply at Information 

Desk for transportation and details regarding types of 
activity to be seen. 

10:30 am. Executive Committee Meeting. 

1:00-6:00 p.m. Registration. 

3:00 p.M. Legislative Council Meeting. 

4:00-5:30 p.M. Motion Pictures. 
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Seacy Diving and Track and Field Activities,” showing 
Olympic Champions in slow-motion action; film by Vern 
Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 

“The Modern Dance,” film by Helen B. Knight, Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 

“Tennis,” Mrs. M. B. Mallory; Chicago Public Schools, Visual 
Education Department. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 


Presiding: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Music: University of Cincinnati Combined Glee Clubs, Louis 
John Johnen, Director. 

Greetings: Honorable Russell Wilson, Mayor of Cincinnati; 
Dr. Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools; Dr. 
Raymond Walters, President, University of Cincinnati; 
E. L. Bowsher, Director of Education, State of Ohio; 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, President-Elect, American Physical 
Education Association. 

“Physical Education in a Design for Living,” Dr. Alice V. 
Keliher, Chairman, Commission on Human Relations, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

Presentation of Honor Awards. 

Reception. 

10:00-12:00 P.M. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


Demonstrations and Discussions. 

Teachers demonstration program and discussion of rhythms, 
plays, games, and athletics on elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. The demonstrations have been arranged by Helen 
Knight, Chairman, Dance Section; Grace M. Stafford, Chairman, 
Women’s Athletic Section; De Forrest Showley, Chairman, Men’s 
Athletic Section. 

9:00 A.M. 


Plays and Games 
Secondary Group. Golf 
Lotspeich Private School, di- Skills: Mildred Shouldice, Bat- 
rection of Delia Hussey, Super- tle Creek High School. Dis- 
vising Critic, Detroit Public cussion: Jane Whitney, Girls 
Schools. Technical High School, Mil- 

waukee. 
10:00 A.M. 

Secondary Group, Withrow College Level. Tennis Skills: 
High School, direction of William Parkhill, Tilden Tech- 
Stella Cornwell, Woodward _ nical High School, Chicago. 
High School, Toledo. Discussion: Rachel Benton, De- 

Pauw University. 
11:00 A.M. 

College Level, University of Elementary Level. Leader: 
Cincinnati Dance Group, direc- James W. Patia, 23rd District 
tion of Gertrude Yeselson, Ohio School, Cincinnati. Discussion: 
University. Discussion: Helen Louise Kent Hale, Cleveland 
Knight, Morton High School, Heights, Ohio. 

Cicero. 


Rhythms 
Elementary Group from 


12:30 p.m. States’ Luncheon 


Presiding: Lewis S. Moorehead, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, State of Ohio. 

Music: Hotel Gibson Orchestra. 

“Three Minute Reports,” Martha Carr, President, Illinois As- 
sociation; Ruth J. Kelley, President, Indiana Association; 
Roy J. McMurray, President, Michigan Association; Sidney 
Boyd, President, Ohio Association; C. A. Wangerin, Pres- 
ident, Wisconsin Association ; Charlotte Berryman, President, 
West Virginia Association. 

“Around the Country,” James Edward Rogers, Director, Na- 
tional Physical Education Field Service. 


2:30-3:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: J. H. McCulloch, Professor of Physical Education, 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; President, Mid- 
west Physical Education Association. 

“Physical Education and Social Trends,” Dr. Alice V. Keliher, 
Chairman, Commission on Human Relations, Progressive 
Education Association; and Dr. C. L. Brownell, Professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


3:40-4:40 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


City Directors, Curriculum, Public School, Teacher Training. 

.Chairman: Leon J. Kranz, Director of Physical Education, 
Northwestern University; Chairman, Curriculum Section. 

“The History of Sports,” Dr. Seward C. Staley, Acting Di- 
rector of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 

“Selling Physical Education—Long,” Frank Manley, Director 
of Physical Education, Flint Public Schools. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University; Chairman, Teacher 
Training Section. Edwina Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Chair- 
man, City Directors Section. Roy McMurray, Saginaw, 
Michigan; Chairman, Public Schools Section. 

4:00-5:30 Motion Pictures. 

Pictures in color of the Olympic Games of 1936, prepared and 
presented by Joseph Kripner, Chicago Normal College. 

Basketball Fundamentals by “Phog” Allen; Chicago Public 
Schools Visual Education Department. 

Football Fundamentals by Harry Kipke; Chicago Public 
Schools Visual Education Department. 

4:30-5:15 p.m. Safety Education Program. 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 

“A Program in Traffic Safety Education for Your High School,” 
F. R. Noffsinger, Educational Consultant, American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Social Tea. 

The Women of the Physical Education Department of Cin- 

cinnati will act as hostesses. 
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President J. H. McCulloch 


6:00-7:30 p.m. Phi Epsilon Kappa Reunion. 

Buffet supper served to visiting members by the Cincinnati 
Alumni Association, Phi Epsilon Kappa. Greetings by Dr. 
L. B. Chenoweth, Student Health Service, University of 
Cincinnati, and National President of the Fraternity. 

Phi Delta Pi Reunion. 

Greetings by Hazel Orr, Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati, and National President of the Sorority. 

8:15-10:00 p.m. Dance Recital. 

Lecture-Demonstration of the Modern Dance by Doris Hum- 
phrey, Charles Weidman, and group. Admission by Con- 
vention badge. 

10:00-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 
The Hotel Gibson has waived the one dollar cover charge for 


those who wish to dance in the Florentine Room on this 
evening. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


8:00 aM. Breakfast Meeting, Midwest Study Group. 
Presiding: Robert Nohr, Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


9:15-10:30 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. 


Chairman: Helen Knight, Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 

“Presentation and Analysis of Composition,” Marian Van Tuyl 
and Group, University of Chicago. 

Pre-Classic Dance Suite. 

Theme and Variation. 

Fugue. 

Discussion Leader: Ruth Murray, Wayne University. 

Research and Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Mrs. Ivalclare Sprow Howland, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, Battle Creek College. 

“A Study of the Dominance of the Upper and Lower Extrem- 
ities of Elementary and High School Pupils,” Leslie W. 
Irwin, Head of Department of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 

“Strength, Power, and Femininity as Factors Influencing Ath- 
letic Performance of College Women,” Aileen Carpenter, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Carbondale. 

“The Problem of Posture and Body Mechanics in the Public 


Schools,” Joseph P. Trepp, Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio University, Athens. 


Vice-President Laurentine Collins 


Secretary-Treasurer W. K. Streit 


Men’s Athletics. 

Chairman: De Forrest Showley, Director of Physical Educ;. 
cation, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ill, 

“New Recreational Fields,’ Thomas Rickman, Jr., State Dj. 
rector of Recreation, W.P.A., Illinois. 

. “The Community Looks to the Coach,” Harry Edgren, Assis. 
ant Professor of Physical Education and Supervisor of Ath. 
letics, George Williams College. 

“A Pictorial Analysis of the Technical Skill and Performances 
in Sports,” (water polo, badminton, tennis, archery, bas- 
ball, basketball, and diving), V. F. Hernlund, Supervisor 
of Physical Activities, Chicago Park District. 


10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen N. Smith, Professor of Physical Education 
University of Cincinnati; Past-President, Midwest Physical 
Education Association. 

Music: Walnut Hills High School A Capella Choir, Mrs. Nell 
C. Murphy, Director. 

“Forgotten Objectives in Physical Education,” Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and Physical 
Education, University of Iowa. 

“Implications of Progressive Practice for Health Education, 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, The Ohio State 
University. 


12:00 M. Reunion Luncheons. 
These luncheons are to be arranged through Dr. S. C. Staley. 
The following groups have already decided to meet: 
Oberlin College, Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Chairman. 
The Ohio State University, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Chairman. 
University of Wisconsin, Blanche M. Trilling, Chairman. 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, Louis 
A. Roth, Chairman. Speaker, Carl Schrader, former 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Massachusetts. 
University of Cincinnati, Helen N. Smith, Chairman. 


2:15-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping, Recreation, and Y.W.C.A. 
General Chairman: Harry L. Samuel, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
Speakers: Noel H. Petree, State Supervisor of Recreation, 
State of Ohio; Bernard S. Mason, Editor, Camping; Her- 
bert H. Twining, Executive Director, American Camping 
Association. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 
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thletics. 
~ A Grace M. Stafford, Public Schools, Gary. 


Secretary: Jane Whitney, Girls’ Technical High School, Mil- 
ukee. ; 
i ieaed Service for Teachers of Athletics,” Elinor M. 
Schroeder, Wellesley College. 
“Athletic Standards for Girls and Women,” Laurentine B. Col- 
lins, Public Schools, Detroit. 
iness Meeting. 
ake pM. Small group discussions on current problems, led 
py leaders in the field. 


3:30-4:30 P.M. THE QUESTION BOX 


(And continuation of sectional meeting discussions.) 


Health Education. 
Leader: Vaughn Blanchard, Director of Health Education, De- 
troit Public Schools. 


Men’s Athletics. 
Leader: Elmer D. Mitchell, Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Intramural Sports, University of Michigan. 


Research. 
Leader: Dr. A. H Steinhaus, Professor of Physical Education, 
George Williams College. 


Leisure-Time Activities. 
Leader: Dr. Bernard S. Mason, Editor, Camping. 


Dance. 
Leader: Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Discussion Members: Dr. George Beiswanger, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Monticello College; Jane Welling, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Art Education, Wayne University; Jean Williams, 
Composer and Accompanist; Mary J. Shelly, University of 
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Suspensio sion Bridge, 


The water of the recent flood rose so high that traffic over this 


bridge was suspended 


Chicago; Ruth L. Murray, Assistant Professor, Wayne Uni- 
versity; Delia Hussey, Supervising Critic, Detroit Public 
Schools; Marian Van Tuyl, University of Chicago; Pruden- 
tia Huffman, Northwestern High School, Detroit; Stella 
Cornwell, Woodward High School, Toledo; Gertrude Yesel- 
son, Ohio University. 


Therapeutics. 


Leader: George T. Stafford, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois. 


FOR 


you. 


G BS ON 


FROM MARCH 31 


HEADQUARTERS 


MIDWEST 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


® Cincinnati’s Largest Hotel extends a most cordial welcome to 
The homelike atmosphere, the several varied priced res- 
taurants, and the friendly spirit of hospitality promise you many 
pleasant hours during your stay. 


ROOMS 
CINCINNATI, 


F. W. Pallant, General Manager 


TO APRIL 3 


PHYSICAL 


FROM $2.50 
I 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Women’s Athletics. 


Leader: Grace B. Daviess, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 

Golf—Bobby Jones in slow motion; Posture; Dance; others 
to be added; all from Chicago Public Schools Visual 
Education Department. 

4:30 pM. Meeting of New Legislative Council. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Social Tea. 


6:30 p.m. Banquet. 
Presiding: J. H. McCulloch, President, Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 
Toastmaster: Honorable Russell Wilson, Mayor of Cincinnati. 
Music: Withrow High School Presentation Orchestra, George 
Smith, Director. 
“Crystal Symphony,” by A. Raymond Kratz, Hughes High 
School. 
“An International View of Sport,” John R. Tunis, New York 
Sports Writer. 
9:30-12:30 Dancing, Roof Garden. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 


7:45 aM. Breakfast meeting of the New and Old Executive 
Committees. 


9:15-10:15 A.M. Health Education Section. 


Chairman: V. S. Blanchard, Director of Health Education, 


Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. 

Subject: “Challenges of the Present Day to Health Education.” 

Discussion Leader: V.S. Blanchard. 

Invited Discussion Group: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of 
Physical Education, The Ohio State University; Hazel Rex, 
Assistant Director of Physical Education, Toledo Public 
Schools; Dr. C. H. McCloy, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa; Dr. Helen L. Coops, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. Lawrence B. Chenoweth, Professor of Hygiene, 
University of Cincinnati; Jane Mayer, First Assistant, 
Health Education, Detroit Public Schools; Dr. Arthur H 
Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology, George Williams Col- 
lege; Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, Director of School Health 


Delegates arriving by train will enjoy seeing this Union Terminal, 
reputed to be one of the best in the world. 
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Service, Detroit Department of Health; Chester Mill 
Principal, Garfield Elementary School, Cincinnati, : 


10:30-11:45 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Laurentine Collins, Vice-President, Mid-West Ds 

trict Association; Detroit Public Schools, 

Subject: “Community Resources in Health and Physic 

Education.” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Invited Discussion Group: Dr. Laura Zirbes, The Ohio State 
University; Dr. Clifford Brownell, Columbia University. 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa; Elmer D. Mitch 
University of Michigan; Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, Univers 
of Cincinnati; Dr. E. D. Roberts, Superintendent of School 
Cincinnati; Dr. Ann Buntin-Becker, President, Cincinnagj 
Council, P.T.A.; Tam Deering, Director of Recreation, 
Public Recreation Commission, Cincinnati; Mary J. Shely, 
University of Chicago; Carl Schrader, Former State pj. 
rector of Physical Education, Massachusetts; Bleeker Mgr. 
quette, Public Health Federation, Cincinnati. 

12:00 mM. Annual Meeting of the Ohio Physical and Health Bj. 
cation Association at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 

Presiding: Sidney Boyd, Director of Physical Education, Ag. 

land Public Schools; President, Ohio Physical and Health 
Education Association. 

Music: Western Hills High School String Quartet, Charis 
Stokes, Director. 

Address: E. L. Bowsher, Director of Education, State of Ohio, 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

2:00 p.m. Men’s Athletic Clinic. 
Presiding: De Forrest Showley, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Basketball Clinic: Blair Gullion, Director of Athletics, Uni. 

versity of Tennessee; Paul Hinkle, Butler University. 

Track Clinic: Lloyd Olds, Michigan State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti. 
2:00 p.m. Women’s Athletic Clinic. 

Special Note: Four performances of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will be presented in Cincinnati on April 2, 3, and 4. Each 
will be different. The combination of the Ballet with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra gives an unusual opportunity to wit- 
ness this company in the full choreography of each ballet. Music 
Hall with its tremendous stage facilities permits the ballet com- 
pany to hang all of the scenery, giving the audience an oppor- 
tunity to witness the productions with complete stage and lighting 
effects. Tickets sell for 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. Per- 
formances are scheduled for Friday at 8:30, Saturday at 2:30 and 
8:00 and Sunday at 3:00 p.m. Reservations for tickets should be 
sent to the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra office, 101 Gwynne 
Building, not later than March 25. Be sure to mention that you 
will be in Cincinnati attending the Mid-West Convention. 


« » 


You are cordially invited to attend 
this convention. Your particular 
attention is called to the notice on 
the editorial page of this issue 
relative to railway certificates, and 
also to the special convention fea- 
tures outlined on the first page of 
this program. 


« » 
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Irma Gene Nevins, Director, Physical Education for Women, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, writes some very 
worth-while information. The State Board of Education has 

the requirement that “beginning September 1, 1937, teachers 
of physical education in Class ‘A’ high schools shall present as 
minimum preparation fifteen semester hours of college credit in 
ysical education, ten hours of which must be in the field of 
health, physiology, first aid, or school hygiene.” Not all of the 
schools in the state are of Class ‘A’ ranking, yet this constitutes a 
very large group. The superintendent of a school which does 
not meet the requirement of the Class ‘A’ is very anxious to ad- 
yance the standards. This fact will cause these superintendents to 
hire teachers who will meet 

We are very happy to announce that George W. Ayars has 
been appointed State Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion of Delaware. 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton has written a splendid book called 
The Boy’s Book of Strength. This is published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. In this book, Dr. Crampton tells boys in lan- 
guage which they can understand how to be strong and healthy and 
how to improve in sports and games. He shows how to build up a 
“training schedule” as varsity athletes do and how to develop a fine 
all-around physique. In a word, the book tells how to get the most 
out of living. 

* 

Arnold F. Fink, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, School District of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is doing fine 
things. They are building a new senior high school. It is 
located on a 38-acre lot, and will include 7 athletic fields, 5 
gymnasiums, handball and tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
etc. “Our prospective curriculum,” he says, “calls for health 
and physical education four periods each week for each stu- 
dent. We have been adding to our staff each year and they 
are doing a most enthusiastic job.” They are still promoting 
the weekly broadcast, “Our Children’s Health,” which is in 
its third year. 

The demand for the National Physical Achievement Standards 
for Girls is increasing and they are meeting with a great deal of 
favor out in the field. 

* * * 

C. R. Blackstock, Director of Physical Education, Picker- 
ing College, Newmarket, Ontario, writes: “You may be in- 
terested in knowing that the Canadian Physical Education 
Association is planning its convention for this year for March 
30-31 in Toronto. They will meet jointly with the Ontario 
Physical Education Association, a section of the Ontario 
Educational Association. A number of the Ontario teachers 
are looking forward to attending the American National Con- 
vention in New York this year as well. Our president, Dr. 
A.S. Lamb of McGill University, Montreal, provides us with 
stimulating and inspiring leadership and is the prime move 
behind our growing infant association.” 

* * 

Mr. H. S. DeGroat, Director of Athletics, Springfield College, 
tecently prepared an excellent study pertaining to “Athletic Direc- 
torship of Interscholastic Athletics” which was published in The 
Research Quarterly for October, 1936. 

An event of great importance took place in Chicago at 
the Hotel Morrison, when the physical education teachers of 
the Chicago public schools gave greetings to the new Superin- 
tendent, Dr. William H. Johnson, and gave special honor to 
their fine leader, Mr. August Pritzlaff and his staff. This 


AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 


ROGERS 


affair took place on Tuesday, February 9, and was of great 
significance to Chicago. There were many hundreds in at- 
tendance. There was a reception, dinner, and dancing. James 
Edward Rogers represented the American Physical Education 
Association and many other national groups to give praise 
and testimony to the marvelous progress being made in Chi- 
cago. 

The teachers of Louisiana are getting quite a bit of attention 
from the new governor, Richard W. Leche. One of the first acts of 
the legislature was to do away with the laws by the late Senator 
Long which jeopardized the positions of the teachers in the public 
schools. The new laws give each board of the parishes the right 
to determine the eligibility of their personnel. The new law 
practically takes the teachers out of politics. In addition to this 
law a state-wide pension law is being promulgated in order to 
give security to teachers who have seen forty years of service. 
Four per cent of the teachers’ salary is deducted and this sum 
will be matched by the state up to 5% per cent. If this law 
goes through, a teacher will be able after forty years of service 
to retire on half pay. It has the unqualified endorsement of the 
superintendent of the state and most parishes where they have 


no other type of old-age insurance. 


George Gloss, now studying at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for his Ph.D., has been appointed to the fac- 
ulty at Louisiana University, and will have charge of teacher 
training in physical education. 

David K. Brace of the University of Texas writes: “You will 
be interested to know that we have here at the University what 
I imagine is one of the largest, if not the largest, of curriculum li- 
braries in the country. Our bibliographies show that we have at 
present 86 curricula on physical education, and 81 curricula on 
health education, eight curricula on hygiene, one curriculum on 
athletics, and 18 curricula on safety education, or a total of 194 
curricula in the field of health and physical education. These 
curricula have all been published in the last few years.” 

Dr. Carl B. Sputh, as Grand President of the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity, has given many years to building up this 
splendid organization. Dr. L. B. Chenoweth was elected 
Grand Vice-President at the last meeting of the Fraternity. 

The Springboard is the publication of Panzer College, New 
Jersey. This is a printed publication containing worth-while news 
items. 

Ernst Hermann, Dean, Sargent College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston, has been making some very fine speeches. Re- 
cently he spoke before the American Eugenics Society and 
made a very fine impression. His topic was “The Contribu- 
tion of Health and Physical Education to Eugenics.” 

The Cadat, the annua) publication of the Phi Delta Pi—a na- 
tional fraternity for women in the profession of physical educa- 
tion—is edited by Dorothy L. Zirbes. The April 1936 number, 
Volume XVIII, Number 1, contains some very valuable material 
in our field. 

V. S. Blanchard, Director, Health and Physical Education, 
Detroit, is doing some interesting things in safety education. 
He writes: “Twenty lessons are being given in connection 
with social science in the eighth grade; twenty léssons are 
being given in the tenth grade in connection with health in- 
struction work in our department; and ten lessons are being 
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given in the twelfth grade in civics. Courses of study and unit 
lessons have been developed on each of these levels. This 
work is a part of the standard requirements on the grade 
levels mentioned. Every high school student must pass a 
satisfactory examination on the traffic laws and ordinances 
of Michigan and Detroit before he can graduate.” 

* * * 

It is most intriguing to see early photographs of some of the 
men who have distinguished themselves in the fields of physical 
education and athletics. The History of Springfield College Fooi- 
ball, by Harold S. DeGroat, is full of photographs and interesting 
data and goes back to 1890, the days of James H. McCurdy, 
Frank N. Seerley, and Amos A. Stagg. This is a most interesting 


book. 
* 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, .Ne- 
braska, has appointed Mr. W. A. Rosene as Acting State Di- 
rector of Physical Education in Nebraska. Miss Mabel Lee 
and the leaders in the profession are planning to give every 
aid to Mr. Rosene in the development of a state-wide program. 


Chicago is doing great things in physical and health educa- 
tion. Under the leadership of August Pritzlaff a great deal of 
progress has been made. Some of the significant facts are: physi- 
cal education is a prescribed subject for four years in the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades, two periods a week for all the four 


one period a week. But what is more important, physical edu- 
cation is now recognized as one of the core subjects in the new 
curriculum and ranks as an academic subject for graduation and 
university credit. Physical education is now one of the sixteen 
units required for graduation and necessary for university en- 
trance credit. This is now recognized by the North Central Asso- 
ciation and the University of Illinois. Chicago is also developing 
a very fine, new, health curriculum for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 


years. Health education is prescribed for the same four years, — 
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A very fine conference on “The Health of Our Children” 
held in Camden, New Jersey, April 23 and 24, 1936, under 
auspices of the Child Welfare Institute. Many national, 
and local organizations cooperated in this very fine program 
setup, topics, speakers, and the arrangements were excellent, 


Carl T. Nessley, formerly city director of physical edu, 
tion of Parkersburg, West Virginia, and one of the leaders ; 
that State, is now on the faculty with O. C. Bird at Ohio 
University, Athens. 

Our good friend, H. Harrison Clarke of Syracuse Univers 
has sent me a copy of their most interesting Jntramural Handboo 
for 1936-1937. Mr. Clarke is chairman of the Intramural Divisio, 


Caro Lane, formerly state director of Georgia, wil) join 
A. D. Browne at Louisiana State University as assistant Pro. 
fessor in charge of teacher training in regard to elementary 
schools. 

Last May, Wellesley College had a great Guest Day in hong 
of President Ellen Fitz Pendleton (1911-1936). There were @. 
hibitions and demonstrations of Wellesley’s years of fine achieve. 
ment. The program, material, and activities presented by the 
hygiene and physical education department were well received, 
Some thirty-five hundred people attended Guest Day. Seven hyp. 
dred were seated, and more stood at the play, “Promethey 
Bound,” given in Greek in the open air theatre, with several d. 
partments cooperating. The Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education presented original dances. There were many graphic 
and pictorial exhibits. It is impossible here to outline even briefly 
the many types of excellent presentations given by the Depart 
ment on this gala day. 

* * * 

Oliver Cornwell, formerly of Ohio, is now director of 

physical education at the University of North Carolina, 


AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


NEW WORK 


‘ classes. 
and technique. 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAw ey, M.A. 
Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, Stanford University, California. 


12mo., 268 pages, illustrated with 107 engravings. 


The purpose of this book is to provide a practical text in kinesiology for the use of students, 
teachers and physiotherapists specializing in the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the es- 
sentials of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics providing the essential background. 
A unique feature is the detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the common postural de- 
fects encountered in classes and colleges and by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough under- 
standing of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision of suitable corrective exercises. This 
book reflects the extensive experience of the author as a teacher and director of corrective gymnas- 
tics. It covers the essential facts regarding the structures and their functions of significance from a 
corrective standpoint, the physiology of exercise, posture standards and the conduct of corrective 
It will help every teacher to interest her pupils and to improve her own understanding 


JUST READY 


Cloth, $2.75, net. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


(J. of H.P.E. 3-37) 


1 Hawley’s Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise. .......... $2.75 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


O) New Physical Education Catalogue 
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] Hill, Mr. Cornwell has everything under his direc- 
aap the exception of varsity athletics. He will make a 
. contribution to physical education in the South. 

* * * 

Mr. Jack E. Hewitt, Oregon State Agricultural College, is pres- 
‘dent of the Oregon State Physical Education Association. He 
writes that there is an increase in interest and membership. They 
are trying to establish local county physical education clubs. The 
Oregon Physical Education Association publishes a Review and 
Natalie Reichart is editor. Mr. Hewitt taught at the University 
of California during the 

Thomas E. McDonough of Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College writes: “Our state association is moving along 

ite smoothly and more vigorously, to say the least. There 
were eight conferences in the state dealing with health and 

ysical education during October and November. These 
conferences are being held as a part of our District Associa- 
tion meetings of the Kentucky Education Association. Mr. 
M. E. Potter is also having a meeting of Secondary and Col- 
lege Directors next month in connection with our Kentucky 
Fall Conference at Lexington, Kentucky. The Kentucky 
Education Association has made our state association an as- 
sociate member of their organization.” 

Playgrounds—Their Administration and Operation, prepared for 
the National Recreation Association by George Butler, represents 
the most comprehensive, practical discussion of all the phases of 
playground administration ever published. Recreation workers will 
find it invaluable. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 

A very fine study has been made by Margaret C. Brown, 
President, Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey. It is 
entitled “A Study of Personality of College Students of 
Physical Education.” 

Another very fine basal text, Health and Safety Series, has 
been published by Rand McNally & Co. The authors are Dr. 
Clifford L. Brownell, Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Dr. May H. Sieg], 
Helen F. Giles, Charles F. Towne. The titles are Happy Living, 
Everyday Living, Helpful Living, Science in Living, and Progress 
in Living. The material is written progressively, with unit or- 
ganization and social background; it emphasizes everyday needs, 
with adequate repetition and attractive, useful illustrations. 

2.2 

The Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Wichita, Kansas,—Strong Hinman, director—gets out a bul- 
letin called “Health-Ed-O-Grams.” This local publication 
has done a great deal to develop an esprit de corps among 
the staff. 

* * * 

Another new book is Tennis for Teachers by Helen Irene 
Driver, instructor in charge of women’s tennis at the University 
of Wisconsin. Published by W. B. Saunders Company. 

In many ways one of the strongest of the state health 
and physical education associations is the New York Asso- 
ciation which has had the effective and valuable leadership 
of Mr. Ellis Champlin. The New York State. Association 
has done much during the past four years to maintain and 
enrich the state program of health and physical education. 

4.5 


Mr. T. K. Cureton, Jr., Springfield College, has been making 
splendid contributions to the field of tests and measurements, 
especially in the field of swimming and track. His publications are 
many. Mr. Cureton has a high place among the scientists in our 
field. He is a man of many degrees and is now taking his doctorate 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Frank J. Beier, Physical Director, New Orleans, La., has 
been doing some very fine things especially in track and 
swimming meets. He has a program of varied activities. 


NO ATHLETE’S FOOT FOR HIM 
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LITTLE chance of his catching Athlete’s Foot 
where Alta-Co is used in the Dolge Foot Tub. 
Diluted in water 1-to-10, Alta-Co kills fungi 
—the kind of germs that cause this skin in- 
fection! — in less than 30 seconds. Tested, 
approved by medical authorities. Their ver- 
batim reports sent on request. 

The Patented Dolge Foot Tub is made of 
flexible, non-blooming rubber in one piece. 
Non-slip tread inside. Non-skid—has suction 
cups on bottom. Write for details. 


Odorless ALTA-CO. 
THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-73, 
Foot tub service deal 
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“How We Do It” 


A Game for Everybody in Every Class 


A physical education instructors in girls’ classes are faced 
with the problem of keeping everyone busy and interested 
throughout the class period. Girls must be excused from strenuous 
play several days out of each month and that causes a number to 
be left on the side lines during each class period. This enforced 
idleness will in many cases cause the girls to develop a dislike for 
physical education classes. It is apparent that a program is not 
adequately planned and administered to satisfy all conditions if 
the girls dislike physical education. 

Also, in practically every school there are a number of girls 
who cannot participate in active games because of physical defects. 
These pupils are inclined to be sensitive because of their disability 
and dislike being set apart or left out of the regular program. 
Pupils may even go through life with an inferiority complex 
because of the treatment they have received in public schools. 
Individuals of this type must be given definite duties to perform 
so that they will feel that they are a necessary part of the class. 

There is still another unusual group to be provided for in the 
physical education program. Pupils who are recovering from 


illnesses, as well as others, commonly bring a “doctor’s excuse,” 


stating that they are unable to participate in active games. These 
pupils miss a vital part of their school life if they are kept in 
homerooms or even in some extra-curricular activity, in place of 
being enrolled in some form of physical education activity. 

Thus we find that in practically every class we have a group 
of non-participants. When there is a physically disabled girl in a 
class, appoint her the official permanent “hostess” for the inactive 
group. If there is more than one such girl in a class, alternate the 
hostess’ duties so that each one will gain a feeling of responsibility 
and helpfulness. Make the hostess responsible for the equipment 
used by this group and have her see that each person has an 
opportunity to participate in some activity during the class period. 

And now we come to the question of what activities and 
games can be used. All table games fit into such a program, such 
as dominoes, checkers, bridge, all card games, jig-saw puzzles, 
Monopoly, and other currently popular table games. There are 
other games involving but a slight amount of action. Maybe you 
hesitate to offer a girl jacks, but just leave them around and see 
whether or not they are used! You may be surprised to find how 
much they enjoy even marbles and mumble-peg. Shuffleboard, 
ping-pong, and horseshoes are enjoyed by persons of all ages. 
The girls will enjoy the activities so much that the physical edu- 
cation period will seem all too short to them. Arrange for meet- 
ings of all the hostesses to formulate plans and to suggest any 
improvements needed. Think of what this will mean to the 
physically disabled student who has heretofore been left out! 

This activity program need not add unnecessary expense to an 
already over-burdened budget. Mothers’ clubs and Parent-Teacher 
associations are a godsend on such occasions. Even without these 
organizations to help out, was there ever a mother too hard- 
hearted to donate a second-hand deck of cards or a discarded 
jig-saw puzzle? By engaging the assistance of the industrial arts 
class, you can have shuffleboard equipment, ping-pong paddles, 
stools, tables, etc., made at a very nominal cost. By comparison, 
all this equipment can easily be obtained for the cost of one 
basketball or tennis net. The benefits derived from the equipment 
completely offset whatever the cost may be. 

The recreational benefits of this added activity will be a valu- 
able carry over into after-school life. The pupils will enjoy more 
fully the physical education program, and the benefits afforded the 
physically disabled students cannot be measured by words. No 
longer will the instructor be bothered with “loafers” on the side 
lines, because she will have “a game for everybody, and every- 
body in a game.” 

Helen Ruth Rainey 
SouTHWEsT Texas STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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Amplifying Soccer 


# Armistice Day at Berwick, Pennsylvania, an interestin 
letic contest was conducted under the auspices of the Be . 
Sesqui-Centennial Committee. This contest was in the natal 
an exhibition game of soccer played on Crisbin Field betwessit 
selected high school teams representing townships within the ke 
vicinity of Berwick—Scott Township and Nescopeck, Since re 
is not included in the athletic program of the Berwick high sch 
it was decided to stage the game in that city so that the towns. 
folk might witness the playing of soccer and see what their nej 
boring towns were doing in this sport. nee 

Publicity was generously given to the project by the Berwick 
Enterprise, the local newspaper. As a further means of dy. 
cating the local populace to the possibilities of soccer, it Was ar. 
ranged to install an amplifying system so that someone might 
speak to the crowd assembled in the stands and describe by; 
before game time just what soccer is all about; then as the game 
was played describe the action accurately, interpret the game, the 
officiating, and add any interesting comments as the game pro. 
ceeded. 

I was asked by the Committee to be the “broadcaster” jg 
the game and accepted, as I am desirous of seeing soccer played 
more extensively. I also had a personal interest in this game, » 
graduates of our college, who had played on my soccer teams, 
were connected with the project as coaches and officials. 

To add to the activities and attractions of the day, the Be. 
wick High School Band, former champions of the state for thre 
years, made an appearance and performed very creditably both 
in their playing and in marching tactics. Their numbers wer 
very enthusiastically received, to say the least. 

About twenty minutes before game time I began my tak 
over the “mike” and attempted to give a concise description of 
soccer, its main objectives, significance of the various markings on 
the playing field, positions, duties and limitations of the players 
short history of the sport—stressing its world-wide, universal ap. 
peal, and that it is now being played in some fifty-four com- 
tries—that soccer is growing in popularity, especially in the smaller 
high schools, and that it is a game which makes an intense ap. 
peal to the average boy once he has really learned to be a bit 
skillful and has had the exhilarating experience of being in com- 
petition a few times. 

The game was then begun and proved to be a good one, be 
cause it had about every situation in it to make it interesting 
and to illustrate the various phases of soccer. As the game 
proceeded I described the progress of the ball and explained the 
decisions of the officials. Incidentally, two officials worked the 
game and did a very fine job of officiating. This point illustrates 
my belief, and that of other coaches as well, that soccer is im- 
proved by using two officials rather than the traditional one 
referee. 

The crowd seemed to become very much interested as the 
game progressed, and after an explanation of the decisions of the 
officials, I noticed that many heads in the crowd would nod as 
if in acknowledgement and understanding of the interpretation. 
They were learning by eye and ear. As they learned, their in- 
terest seemed to increase, and by the time the first half was about 
to end many of them were on their feet, yelling and demon- 
strating their enthusiasm. 

After the game many of the people expressed the thought that 
they enjoyed the game and wanted to see more soccer played} 
that the idea of using an amplifying system to introduce a new 
activity was a good one. They not only were able to witness the 
playing of the game, but also to hear it explained at the time 
when playing situations arose. They seemed to want more of this 
sort of thing. 

My experience brought me to think that perhaps other physi- 
cal educators and coaches might try similar tactics in bringing 
sports education and physical education home more forcibly to the 
spectators. 


H. R. De Nike 
DEAN OF MEN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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Duties of the Basketball Coach 


N administration of the winter program of physical edu- 
| cation, intramural athletics, interscholastic athletics, and adult 
recreation, the cooperation of all is needed to insure the careful use 
f all facilities and equipment. Regardless of the activity an indi- 
vidval js participating in, if found mis-using the equipment or 
facilities by any member of the staff, the latter should reprimand 
the individual and report to the coach of that sport, and if a 
rious violation, report to the administration of the school. This 
applies to the use of the gymnasium, track, locker and shower 
rooms, medical supplies, equipment room, apparatus room, equip- 
ment cage, “A” corridor during track practice, and the office of 
the physical education department. 


Some other pointers are: 

A physical examination is required before a boy can participate 
on an athletic team. Anyone found physically unfit by our school 
doctor will not be allowed to take part in an interscholastic con- 
test. The physical examination card is to be signed by the parents 
and filed in the principal’s office. 

Watch the eligibility of your team. Remember no one is al- 
lowed to play in an interscholastic contest unless eligible seven 
days before the game. 

Selection of first and second teams. 

Operation of electric score board. 

Boys to run number score board. 

Time keeper and score keeper. 

Contract and notify officials. 

Notify visiting team of time and place. 

Publicity for local paper. 

Publicity for school paper. 

Appointment of student managers. 

Arrange for transportation of basketball team. 

Training, conditioning, and injuries of team. 

Equipment (uniforms). 


New 


from cover to cover @ @ HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
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Equipment bought or repaired must be ordered through the 
office. 

Cleaning, storing and inventory of equipment at the end of 
the season; inventory must be filed in the office. 

Recommending letters to the athletic board at the end of the 
season. 

Recommending of credit for basketball and seeing that ‘records 
are sent to the principal’s office and recorded in the physical edu- 
cation office. 

Follow the financial budget as closely as possible for the season. 

Recommend budget for next year. 

Election of captain for next year. 

Recommending of schedule for the following year. 

Names and numbers of home and visiting teams on programs. 

Cooperation in scheduling of basketball games. 

Payment of fees of officials (making out of checks). 

Payment of fees to visiting schools (making out checks). 

Complimentary tickets for first team. 

Cheer leaders (going away). 

Awarding of letters at the honor assembly in February and 
June to boys on the teams in the sport you are coaching. 

Report showing the number of games or meets with a com- 
plete score and number of boys participating in the sport you are 
coaching. 

Write-up of season should be in the handbook each year. 

Cooperation with the principal and director in the arranging 
of programs for assemblies, pep meetings, honor assembly and 
special assembly for educating the student body in matters per- 
taining to knowledge of the rules. 

L. H. Hollway 
DrrecTor OF Puysicat Epu- 
CATION, PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Ann ArBoR, MICHIGAN 


(Brownell-Ireland-Siegl-Giles-Towne) 


MODERN EFFECTIVE 


EASY TO STUDY @ EASY TO TEACH @ 


Gives pupils an incentive 
for developing good health 
practices, a knowledge of 
individual and community 
health problems, an appre- 
ciation of scientific method 
in relation to health. Teach- 


Has the simplicity of basic 
readers, the interest of good 
story books, the complete- 
ness and accuracy of science 
textbooks. Varied  activi- 
ties and interesting study 
guides lead to effective 


IN POINT OF VIEW 


Presents simple, 
treatment of scientific 
method. Fosters scientific 
attitude toward problems of 
prevention and curing in- 
juries and disease. Provides 


IN TREATMENT 


The authors are outstanding 
educators who have an 
understanding of the princi- 
ples and philosophy under- 
lying education, plus actual 
classroom teaching experi- 
ence. One author is a 
physician whose wide ex- 
perience in health matters 
insures accuracy and au- 


& thenticity of subject matter. 


learning. ing aids help the teacher ac- large treatment of social as- 
complish the broad pur- pects of health and of health 
poses of the series. activities. 
Rand M*Nally & Company 
CHICAGO 
New York Nashville 


San Francisco 
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Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 

A number of the high schools, including Irvington, Bloomfield, 
and Woodbridge, have made it possible to continue archery 
through the winter months, by the installation of backstops. This 
will help the archers keep in practice for the coming spring 
tournaments. 

Point Pleasant Beach has recently improved its physical 
education facilities by the construction of additional shower 
rooms. A new floor has also been laid in the gymnasium. 

In February, at the Teaneck High School, the Bergen County 
Women’s Physical Education Association held a clinic for the pur- 
pose of exchanging ideas and discussing problems of physical edu- 
cation. 

Demonstrations of various types of roll-taking and of teaching 
basketball skills were presented. An opportunity was given to 
observe a session of the Hackensack High School Girls’ Leaders 
Club, an outstanding organization of its kind. The clinic was 
organized by Marion Purbeck, President of the Association, and 
sponsored by the State Division of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education in cooperation with Roy Zimmerman, the Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Bergen County. It is planned to hold ap- 
proximately three such clinics yearly in each of a number of 
centers throughout the State. Similar meetings are being con- 
ducted monthly by the Monmouth County Physical Education 
Association. 


NEW YORK 
F. H. Wohlers 

A new magazine in the field of health and physical education 
appeared in February, The New York State Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. It is the official publication of the State 
Health and Physical Education Association and will be published 
quarterly, in February, April, October, and December. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, the following officers were elected for a period of two 
years: President, Frederick H. Wohlers, Scarsdale High School; 
First Vice-President, Carol Sheets, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, New York City; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ray G. Glunz, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter A. Cox, Department of Health Education, Board 
of Education, Albany. 

The first general meeting of the Association was held in Syra- 
cuse during the past Christmas holidays. Arranged as a health 
and physical education clinic, the meeting was an unqualified 
success. Professional policies and problems were presented by in- 
formed leaders and thoroughly discussed by the people present. 
The program included: 

“Report of the Joint Committee on Athletics and Its Impli- 
cations,” W.‘Howard Vanderhoef, Superintendent of Schools, Bath. 

“Problems Concerning Girls’ Athletics,’ Eleanor Dobbins, 
State Education Department, Albany. 

“Problems in Health Instruction,” Walter A. Cox, Director of 
Health Education Department, Albany. 

“Credit for Physical Education,” Herman J. Norton, Director 
of Health and Physical Education Department, Rochester. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 
Members of the Association are now busily engaged with their 
respective basketball tournaments—Feb. 13, Parochial Schools, 
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Winooski, Father Fitzgerald; Feb. 26-27, Junior, Mont 
Giuliand; March 5-6, Southeastern-western, Rutland, 


Pelier, Pete 


O’Brien; March 6, Northeastern, Northfield, Maj. Robe é 
Guinn; Northwestern, Burlington, Sabin C. Abell; final t D, 
ment, March 13, Rutland, Harold O’Brien. These are under th 
auspices of the Headmasters’ Club, and Sabin C. Abell, U, y uw 
is the state director. ’ 
The following have been asked to serve on the Executive Con. 
mittee of the State Association: public school—Olive M. Krogmay, 
Burlington, and John Petrosky, Bellows Falls; colleges—p 
Cummings, U. V.M., Burlington, and John Heffernan, G, 
Poultney; nurses—Margaret Marsh, Brattleboro; teacher-tran, 
ing institutes—Elizabeth MacVey, Lyndon Normal . 
coaches—W. L. Hammond, Cathedral High School, Burlington 
These, with the officers, make up the committee now planni 
with Alice C. Aldrich for a meeting the latter part of this month 


Jn Memoriam 


W. W. H. Mustaine 

For twenty years W. W. Mustaine, State Supervisor of Phys. 
cal Education in New York, contributed to the program of sat 
physical education a scholarly interest, assistance, and a definig 
objective to bring physical education to the position of a major 
branch of education. 

Early in his career he taught at Dansville Military Acadeny 
and at the University of Montana where he built up a department 
that provided physical education for all students, and a coug 
in teacher training. In 1917 Mr. Mustaine came to New Yok 
State as a Supervisor for the Military Training Commission. Why 
the Commission was incorporated into the Education Depar. 
ment, Mr. Mustaine remained as a supervisor. 

Mr. Mustaine was particularly interested in, and his efforts wer 
directed largely along, precision lines. His work in the definition 
of objectives and the purpose of tests and measurements hj 
been of great assistance to the state program. He has been ott- 
standing in the effort to gain for physical education the position 
it deserved as an integral part of the life of the school chil, 
Teachers throughout the state found his interest and knowledg 
of invaluable assistance in the interpretation of testing and in the 
analysis of results. His place in this field of service will not soon 
be filled. 

His associates in the State Department appreciated not only his 
contribution to their work in terms of objectives, policies, and 
standards, but his keen sense of humor and appreciation—Sub- 
mitted by E. A. Bauer. 


George Hendricks 

Again the cause of physical education is made the poore 
through the loss of an ardent worker in the field. Gathered at 
the Christmas meeting in New York, the state supervisors wert 
greeted with the sad tidings of the death of one of their rank, 
George Hendricks, State Supervisor of Physical Education for the 
State of Delaware. A sudden and fatal heart attack removed him 
from the scene of action shortly before Christmas, leaving behind 
a spartan wife, and a son seven years of age. 

George Hendricks was all too young to disappear thus from the 
picture in which he had played a leading part. He was not ag- 
gressive, and for that reason was known best to those engaged 
in the similar administrative work of state supervision. The State 
of Delaware is the chief loser, for it was there that his persistent 
efforts bore fruit to the end of a sane and effective program. Re- 
placing state championships by a broad intramural program, 
moderating the girls’ competitive program, and consolidating all 
agencies dealing with youth are only a few of his contributions 
In our National Association, he served on the Legislative Cound 
in addition to having served on many committees. We shall mis 
his congenial and cheerful presence at future meetings, feel happy 
having known him intimately, and remember him for his earnest 
endeavor for the cause. 

To his wife and son we extend our deepest sympathy, and the 
assurance that his name and deeds will stand long in the annals 
of physical education—Submitted by Carl L. Schrader. 
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Central District + 
Association News 


president—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 


amend lect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The first annual meeting of the Central Association of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education for College Women will be held on 
the campus of the University of Colorado, March 29 and 30. 

A Basketball Playday was held February 27 with the Women’s 
Athletic Association of the State College of Education being the 
hostess. Invitations were issued to colleges in Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

Demonstrations and programs will be given throughout the 
state during March. Denver will hold its annual Play Festival 
early in the month. The colleges will fall in line with the annual 
Physical Education Demonstration at the University of Colorado, 
March 3, a Modern Dance Demonstration at State College of 
Education, March 11, and a Water Pageant at the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, March 19 and 20. 


IOWA 
Huto Otopalik 


Marjorie Camp, President of the State Association, called a 
meeting of the Council at Iowa City, February 27, to lay plans 
for the year and for the annual meeting next November. A large 
delegation will be encouraged to attend the Central District 
meetings at Denver March 31. 

The Iowa State High School G.A.A. is gaining in membership 
rapidly. The objectives of the Association are: (1) To stimulate 
and organize a wholesome program of physical activities which 
will contribute to the all-round development of high school girls, 
(2) to include a variety of activities so that each school will have 
an opportunity to select those which will be useful in its own 
situation, (3) to offer greater opportunities for leadership to each 
girl, (4) to stimulate interest in health and to promote simplified 
common sense training as a way of living, and (5) to stimulate 
interest in sportsmanship and to promote sportsmanlike attitudes 
and conduct. 

A committee is working diligently, and it is hoped that Iowa 
will soon be another state which has a state director of physical 
education. This office has the sincere support of many of the 
state organizations. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


It has been found necessary to change the dates for the 1937 
Convention of the Kansas Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. The Council has accordingly set the dates of April 2 and 3. 
Garden City provides a fine program of physical education for 
its pupils in all grades. Oran Shearer is the director for boys and 
Ramona Neill for the girls. These two teachers handle physical 
education classes in the Junior College and Junior and Senior 
High Schools. They also promote and supervise an extensive in- 
tramural program throughout the year. 

Mrs, Geraldine Knox is teaching eurhythmic work in the 
ward schools here this year. Her work consists of rhythmic folk 
games, dramatics of a play nature, etc. A new ward school build- 
ing is being constructed which will contain a combination gym- 
hatum, auditorium, dressing room, and shower facilities. 
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MINNESOTA 
Harold K. Jack 


The series of physical education conferences sponsored by the 
State Department of Education throughout the southern half of 
the state have been well attended and have proved of interest to 
physical education instructors, principals, and school boards. In- 
teresting papers were prepared by teachers iin the field. Problems 
were discussed and an effort was made to help the teachers in 
the small schools who are usually not well trained in physical 
education. An encouraging sign was the interest shown by the 
administrators who attended the conferences. 

Membership in the Minnesota State Association for 1936-37 
has increased twenty-five per cent over the preceding years. 

On Thursday, February 4, the Minneapolis section of the Min- 
nesota Physical Education Association met at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Patterson of the University spoke to the group 
on the “Relation of Physique to the Intellect.” Dr. Patterson’s 
address was followed by dancing and refreshments. 


MISSOURI 
‘Marian Bernard 


The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and vi- 
cinity sponsored the Humphrey-Weidman dance recital at Soldan 
High School in St. Louis on February 25. 

Major George Braden of the National Recreation Association 
addressed the St. Louis physical education teachers on the topic 
“Present Emphasis in Physical Education and Recreation.” 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics for Missouri held a 
luncheon meeting at Columbia March 6. 

Jane McNamara, from Pittsburg, has.replaced Edith Barton at 
Washington University in the physical education department. Miss 
Barton has accepted a position in Minneapolis. 


Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 


Safety Institutes have been held this year in twelve represen- 
tative cities in various sections of the state in order to help the 
teachers of safety education. This is because it is the first year the 
state board of education has required traffic safety to be taught 
in connection with health education. The lessons to be taught 
have been prepared by the Public Safety Institute of Purdue 
University. 

These twelve institutes were held during November, December, 
and January in Crown Point, South Bend, Fort Wayne, Peru, 
Muncie, Lafayette, Indianapolis, Brookville, New Albany, Prince- 
ton, Bloomington, and Terre Haute. 

Each institute followed the same program, which opened at 
9:00 a.M., with “The Problems of Traffic Safety,” “Teaching Traffic 
Safety in Indiana Schools” (Discussion), “Projects for Use in 
Teaching Traffic Safety,” and closed with a discussion. At 1:00 
P.M. the program continued with “A Twenty-Lesson Plan of Study 
in Traffic Safety,” “Teaching Material for Traffic Safety Courses,” 
“Traffic Safety and Indiana Laws,” “Tests and Testing,” “Traffic 
Safety Projects Outside of Traffic Safety Courses,” and “Motion 
Pictures and Film Strips.” 

Speakers on this program included Donald Berry, Assistant 
Traffic Engineer, National Safety Council, Chicago; Clarence E. 
Dammon, High School Counselor, or W. A. Knapp, Assistant 
Dean of Engineering, Acting Director Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University; J. H. Watts, Officer, Indiana State Police, De- 
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partment of Public Safety, and F. S. Stafford, a representative of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

These Institutes were designed for school officials and teachers 
of traffic safety, but were open to representatives of all organiza- 
tions interested in traffic safety education. Those interested in 
this program attended the Institute most convenient to their 
location. 

Because of flood conditions in Southern Indiana, the spring 
meeting of the Indiana Physical Education Association, which was 
to be held February 27 at Vincennes, will now be held at Green- 
castle on April 10. The program is not ready for publication 
because of the change. 

The Indiana High School Basketball Tournament began with 
the sixty-four sectionals held March 4. These are followed by 
sixteen regional tournaments of four teams each, held March 13, 
four semi-finals with four teams each March 20, and one final of 
four teams held at Indianapolis March 27. This plan is the 
same as the one originated in 1936. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


At the meeting of the State Physical Education Society held at 
the Illinois State Normal University December 14, President Mar- 
tha Carr appointed four committees to cooperate with the state 
department in setting up physical education programs, as follows: 

Objectives—Frances Etheridge, Carbondale, Chairman; C. O. 
Jackson, University of Illinois; Margaret Barto, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Legislation —William McAndrews, Carbondale, Chairman; 
C. P. Lantz, Charleston. 

Classification of Activities—C. O. Jackson, University of Illi- 
nois, Chairman; Florence Lawson, University of Illinois; Mar- 
garet Barto, Illinois State Normal University. 

Division of Work to be Done—At present three Committees 
are working: (1) The junior and two-year high school, (2) the 
three- and four-year high school, and (3) the elementary school 
and the rural school. 


MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 


We in Michigan are awakening more every year to the fine 
facilities that our state provides for recreation and physical edu- 
cation. A few years ago we used to hibernate all winter but not 
so today. We are taking advantage of the snow that abounds in 
the hills and forests. We snowshoe and: ski and we actually go 
skating and iceboating on the ice that covers our lakes. More 
than this, our schools are teaching and encouraging boys and 
girls to make use of these facilities that are so abundant and 
essential to a good health program. 

We encourage boys and girls, men and women to spend their 
leisure hours in our state parks, more than fifty of which have 
been provided throughout the state in ideal recreation spots. They 
are controlled and operated by the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and we are proud of every one of them. Our physical edu- 
cation teachers are alert to the fact that worth-while activities 
can be promoted in places other than on the athletic field or in 
the gymnasium. Planning a week-end has become quite a part of 
the school recreation program. 

Michigan State Normal College of Ypsilanti has just been 
presented with a fine gift in the form of a Field House, Track 
Athletic Field, Stands, etc. The donor is Walter O. Briggs, owner 
of the Detroit Tigers. The gift was presented through his son 
Walter O. Briggs, Jr., at a banquet held in Ypsilanti early in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Briggs is a native of Ypsilanti and a lover of athletic 
sports. This addition to the physical education department of the 
college will add greatly to the already fine physical education 
program. 

A motion picture and illustrated talk on “The Olympic Games,” 
presented by Elmer D. Mitchell on December 5 at the joint meet- 
ing of Secondary School Principals and the State Athletic Con- 
vention Council, was indeed interesting and entertaining, and was 
enjoyed by a large representation of both groups. 
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Women’s Athletic + 
+ Section News 


Amy R. Howland 


The long awaited Standards for Athletics for Girls and Wome, 
will be ready for distribution late in March. Copies of thi 
excellent booklet will be on sale at the District and Nationa] 
Conventions. Look for it! A new copy of these standards shoul 
be in the library of every teacher and administrator in the field 
of physical education. More than that, every school administrator 
should have one. Why not plan to buy one for your principal » 
superintendent? See that he reads it. He will be bound to Sup. 
port you more effectively in your program of sports and athletig 
The standards are the result of a long and careful study of th 
problems involved in the administration and conduct of girls ath. 
letics. It will help in a practical way because the suggestions 
offered may be exemplified in actual practice. Laurentine Collins 
Supervisor of Health Education, Detroit, is the chairman of th 
committee which has worked long and faithfully. 

The Activity Census undertaken by the Women’s Athletic Sx. 
tion is under way. See this issue of the JOURNAL, page 163, and 
send in your data. Please! 

Helen Coops of the University of Cincinnati is expected t 
make a further contribution to the work of the W.AS. in the ney 
future. She has been in Europe, particularly in Italy and th 
Balkan States, and will be able to give us interesting informatio 
about the trends of physical education in those countries, 

Instruction in physical education through the medium of mo- 
tion pictures is being widely adopted. The value of this type of 
teaching has long been recognized. Adoption of this method, hov- 
ever, was hindered by the lack of suitable films. The Motion 
Picture Committee of the W.AS. is actively working to met 
the demands for suitable films, and to expand the services of 
the W.A.S. through the development of new films and the review 
of existing ones. The work of this committee has been mentioned 
in this column before, particularly in the February issue of the 
JournaL, but the value of the contribution of this committee 
toward effective teaching seems to us to warrant a repetition of 
the facts. The committee has prepared a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire for the use of its reviewers. If you are using motion 
pictures and wish to assist the committee, write directly to Louis 
Schutz, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The staff of the 
Department of Physical Education and the senior major students 
are acting as a reviewing board and rating committee. The pur 
pose of the ratings is two-fold: first, to prepare data on available 
films for teachers; second, to assist the sports committees of the 
Womens Rules and Editorial Committee in preparing scenarios for 
both private and professional production. 

Two new boards have met the requirements for nation 
affiliation with the Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee: 
Cleveland Board of Basketball Officials, Chairman, Harriet Fitch- 
patrick, and Belton Board of Women’s Officials, Chairman, 
Margaret McCall. 

Some interesting changes have taken place in the organization 
of the sub-committees of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the W.A.S. The Individual Sports Guide for 1937-198 
will be expanded to include material on “Riding.” Phyllis Vat 
Vleet is the chairman of this new committee. Next month the 
baseball and volleyball committees will issue a new guide, covering 
these two sports in one book. This is a new combination and wil 
undoubtedly prove to be an advantageous arrangement. A new 
edition of the lacrosse guide will appear in the fall and will cot 
tain material on badminton and squash. More material on gaits 
will appear in the next edition of the handbook, No. 115R. Os 
whole section of the new guide will contain games for handicapped 
children. The new chairmen of sub-committees, appointed at the 
annual meeting of the Rules Committee, are Dorothy Tapley; 
Officials’ Rating; Alice Schriver, Track and Field; Rosalie Allen, 
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Frances Greenwood, Water Sports; Barbara Joy, 
bs and Winter Activities; Bertha Schools. Athletic 
Games, and Dorothy Zimmerman, Soccer. It is the policy of the 
Ys Rules and Editorial Committee to appoint new chairmen 
ag years SO that all the geographical areas in the United 
ved may be adequately represented, and new points of view 
poo gon can be incorporated in the different guides. 


Volleyball; 
Outing Clu 


News from the mS 
Dance Section 


Charlotte G. MacEwan 


A new course in dancing is being offered at San Jose State 
Teachers College at the request of the college Players Group. 
After an introductory study of general body mechanics and the 
physical laws controlling movement, the group plans to spend most 
of its time in the analysis and study of meaningful movement. 

Orchesis at San Jose State Teachers College presented their 
fourth annual production of Le Jongleur de Notre Dame on De- 
cember 10 before a capacity house, including many standees. 

The Monticello Dance Club and the University of Illinois 
Orchesis presented a joint program on December 5 at Champaign, 
Illinois. After a lecture on the subject, “The Philosophy of the 
Modern Dance,” by Dr. George W. Beiswanger, head of the 
Philosophy Department and Dean of Monticello College, dance 
programs were given by the two groups. Under the direction of 
Ione Johnson, the University of Illinois group presented several 
numbers from a suite of dances built on the theme of the Biblical 
story of Esther. Music is being composed for these dances by 
Burleigh. The Monticello group, under the direction of Barbara 
Page Beiswanger, presented several units in technique, followed by 
seven compositions. The following morning was devoted to a 
discussion on the modern dance led by Ione Johnson. 

Under the direction of Marion Knighton, the Sarah Lawrence 
Dance Club sponsored an exhibition loaned by Betty Joiner. 
Figurines in cloth and cork, and drawings and caricatures of 
dance figures were shown. Preceding the holidays, the Dance 
Club joined with the French Club to present a Medieval Miracle 
Play. The narrative was read in French, and the movement was 
interspersed by singing. 

Under the direction of Mary Carroll Hillis, the Dance Club of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, presented The Juggler of 
Notre Dame at a Christmas Chapel on December 22. 

The annual Christmas Party of the English Folk Dance Society 
of Boston on December 19 included a special Christmas demon- 
stration in costume by twenty-four members of the Society under 
the direction of Mrs. Richard K. Conant, and a full evening’s 
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program of country dancing and carol singing for everyone. The 
New York Branch held a Country Dance evening on January 4, 
and a Country Dance Party on January 5. A new Country Dance 
group has been organized in Washington, D. C., and is being 
taught by Albery Meyer. 

Virginia Stewart writes from Mexico that she has had the 
opportunity to attend two rare dances given in that country once 
a year. The first was performed by about forty cowboys, in their 
picturesque and colorful costumes, as part of a three-day fiesta 
in a small and almost inaccessible village near Mexico City. The 
second was also a cowboy dance but this time the Charro Ball in 
Mexico City. She says, in part, “The Charros are the gentlemen 
cowboys of Mexico, and its last colorful rough riders. The music 
was all Cuban, Spanish, Mexican; the participants were the 
Charros and their partners; the affair, colorful, Mexican, quite 
unstudied. . . . I must tell you something about the Dance School 
and the public school dancing. The public schools have always 
had their dance teachers, as dancing is an important part of their 
annual festivities in the schools. The Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of Public Education has included dancing in 
the night school program. . . . And the classes at least give some 
of the city people an opportunity to learn their Mexican national 
dances. The Secretary of Education also fosters, through the 
Department of Fine Arts, a Dance School in the Palace of Fine 
Arts (that extraordinarily fine and beautiful building which also 
houses a Theatre School, the National Theatre, and art galleries). 
The school is four years old, its course five years long. The en- 
rollment this year is 300. The tuition is one peso monthly (28c), 
the age limit is ten to eighteen. The classes: classic, ballet, modern 
(not at present), Mexican, Spanish, tap, music, dance history. The 
faculty consists of nine teachers. Their pay is low, their encour- 
agement and stage activity limited. Outside of rare operas on the 
stage of the National Theatre, there is little stage opportunity 
for the graduates.” 

Nellie B. Cochran of the Chicago Normal College reports that 
one of their dancing classes, numbering about thirty men and 
women, prepared a program of Indian dances to be presented for 
the fourth grade children of the practice school, who are studying 
Indian life. They were assisted in preparing the costumes by the 
art department. 

A class in fundamental rhythm is being given for the men 
majoring in physical education at San Jose State College. The 
class in rhythm is also being made a prerequisite (as it always 
has been for women) in the teaching course in Organization of 
Physical Education Activities. 

V ANNUAL 


european WANGE STUDY TOUR 


3 weeks: WIGMAN SCHOOL, GERMANY 
4 weeks: JOOSS SCHOOL, ENGLAND 
Sail June 30, ’37: SS Bremen; $285.00 up, ali-incl. (III CL). 


Organized & VIRGINIA STEWART 


Conducted by 
138 Alta Street, Arcadia, California. 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL....$8 50 
_. SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 

Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

ook II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. 

Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. 

Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 

Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 

Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Established 1905 in New York, N. Y. 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 


Louis H. Cuattr, Ballet, Character, National, and Rhythmics 
Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 

VECHESLAV SwosopA, Russian Ballet and Toe 

Frances CHAuiF, Children and Baby Dances 

Paco Cansino, Spanish Dancing and Castagnetes 

Frances CuALtir, Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 

Joun Pxraza, Limbering, Acrobats and Adagio 

Marta Yurteva, Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 

BockMANN, Modern Dancing 


Special Summer Session, June 7 to Aug. 13 
NEW DANCES 


Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 


113 West 57th Street New York City 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools 
Pres.-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College 
Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee 
Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia 


ALABAMA 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Physical Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Birmingham, March 19 and 20 in conjunc- 
tion with the Alabama Education Association. New officers will 
be elected at this time. The retiring officers wish to thank the 
members for helping make possible a very successful year. 

Following a custom of several years, Alabama College at Mon- 
tevallo will be host to an Inter-High School meet the last week 
in March. One of the largest and most enthusiastic sections is 
the playday group, girls from all over the state who have earned 
school and state letters according to the state point system. 


ARKANSAS 
Lucille Womack Bates 


The Arkansas Physical Education Association met November 
6 in conjunction with the Arkansas Education Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, Retha Jones, Henderson 
State College, Arkadelphia; Vice-President. Mrs. Cleta Scott, 
Junior High School, Little Rock; Secretary-Treasurer, Zona Ellen 
Smith, State Teachers College, Conway. 

Plans are under way for the fourth annual college girls play- 
day, which will be held some time in April. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, is erecting a large 
physical education building containing pool, gymnasium, and class- 
room, with funds from a P.W.A. loan. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess Hair 


Over two hundred and fifty teachers received two semester 
hour credits on their teaching certificates to make up required 
credit in health, physical, and safety education by satisfactorily 
completing a course in first aid conducted by a national instructor 
during October and November. 

James E. Rogers plans to spend two days with the State 
Supervisor of Health, Physical, and Safety Education following 
the N.E.A. meeting in New Orleans in February. 

Fannie B. Shaw, Secretary of Child Health Education with 
the National Tuberculosis Association, spent the week of February 
15-20 at Louisiana State Normal College assisting with the solu- 
tion of problems in health education. 

Our latest report from the General Extension Division at Lou- 
isiana State University gives the total enrollment in extension 
classes in health and physical education as 1035, showing an appre- 
ciable increase. The staff consists of one full-time instructor with 
three assistants. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 


On January 29 and 30, the first annual State Conference of 
the Women’s Athletic Associations in Mississippi was held on the 
campus of the Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus, 
‘with the local W.A.A. acting as hostess. Delegates representing 
seven Mississippi colleges were present. Discussions of point sys- 
tems, playdays, intramurals, and W.A.A. programs were held, and 
a tentative system was set up for use in transferring points from 
one college to another when students wish to make such a trans- 
fer. Sara Reed, president of the local W.A.A. acted as chairman 
of the meeting. Officers were elected and plans to carry on the 
work of the conference as a permanent organization were made. 

An inter-sorority tournament has just been completed at the 
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University of Mississippi in the following sports: badminton 
tennis, paddle tennis, table tennis, darts, and shu-quoi, 


The 
nament was conducted on the round robin basis, with <i * 
mately seventy-five girls participating. Winner of the tourslial 


was Phi Mu with Kappa Delta as runner up. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hope Tisdale 

The officers of the Physical Education section of the North 
Carolina Education Association are as follows: President, Elmer 
Burke, Director of Physical Education, Durham; Vice-President 
Mrs. Gertrude Royster Sorrell, Meredith College; Secretary, Chris. 
tine White, Woman’s College, Greensboro. 

The conference of the High School Girls’ Athletic Association 
was held at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina on December 5. It was a combination conference and 
playday. Speeches and discussions were interspersed with games 
between various color teams and demonstrations of sports tech. 
nique. The conference ended with a buffet supper during which 
entertainment was provided by delegates to the conference ang 
students of the Woman’s College. 

The North Carolina Board of Women’s Basketball Officials 
held its Fall meeting November 21, with Christine White presiding, 
After making plans for the year there was a rules discussion ang 
several examinations were given. 

As a culmination of a course in refereeing given under the 
auspices of the W.P.A. in Raleigh by Marion Warner of Meredith 
College, a basketball officials examination was held on December 
15. The judges were Julia Grout, Alma Wyche, and Mrs. Eliz- 
beth Circle Bookout of Duke University. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 


The Depariment of Physical Education at Southeastern Teach- 
ers’ College at Durant has added the following news: A new fac- 
ulty member, James C. Leveless, formerly of Saginaw, Michigan, 
has been added. Mr. Leveless is Associate Professor of Physical 
Education and will coach the varsity basketball team. 

The Archery Club, newly organized on the campus, has cre- 
ated a great deal of interest and enthusiasm in the sport. 

The first Basketball Clinic for Men Coaches was held this 
fall. Changes in rules and coaching problems were discussed by 
the coaches of that district, followed by a demonstration by the 
varsity team of the points that had been discussed. All visiting 
coaches asked that this Clinic be made a yearly event. 


TEXAS 
G. L. Hermance 


Margaret Kirkner, Department of Physical Education, Austin 
Senior High School, is the new Editor of the News Bulletin for 
the Texas Health and Physical Education Association. Bonnie 
Cotteral, the former Editor, is to be complimented on the splendid 
work of the past two years. 

The people engaged in recreation, health, and physical educa- 
tion in and about Houston are organizing a local association. The 
purpose of the newly formed association is to get better acquainted 
and to discuss the policies and needs for this type of work ip 
Houston. This association will also have as its immediate pur- 
poses the “putting across” of the Southern District Convention in 
March, and the Texas State Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Houston next November. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott has recently been honored by being elected 
to the American Academy of Physical Education. To date only 
thirty-six people in the United States have been honored by being 
elected into the Academy. 


VIRGINIA 
Richard Fletcher 


More than two hundred delegates are expected to attend the 
second annual convention of the Virginia Association of Health 
and Physical Education, to be held March 12 and 13 at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Richmond. The two-day program, under the direc- 
tion of Martha Barksdale, William and Mary College, will open 
with a banquet and dance Friday evening, and will conclude with 
group meetings and a general business session Saturday afternoon. 
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Southwest District + 
Association News 


President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treas—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina E. Gittings 

The Physical Education Association of Arizona has divided the 
state into four districts. Each district will have one meeting 
before the annual state meeting. Ina Gittings, Director of Physical 
Education for Women at the University of Arizona, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Southern Arizona District, which is 
composed of Pima, Pinal, Cochise, and Santa Cruz counties. 

Ina Gittings has also been appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southwest District. 

William Tilden and his troupe of professional tennis players 
staged an exhibition tennis match at the University of Arizona 
on February 9. 

A new gymnasium and athletic field are under construction at 
the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe, according to Nina 
Murphy, Director of Physical Education for Women. 

In teaching archery at the Arizona State Teachers College at 
Tempe, the “Study in Archery” by Edith Hyde, which was pub- 
lished in the December, 1936, Research Quarterly, has been found 
both interesting and useful. Janet Wood, Instructor in Physical 
Education, is President of the Arizona Archery Association. The 
State Tournament will be held at Tempe on March 13 and 14. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Readers are reminded of the Southwest District Convention at 
Fresno on March 19 and 20. Hazel Cubberley announces the fol- 
lowing program for the Section on Women’s Athletics for Satur- 
day afternoon, March 20: 

1:45-3:30 p.m. Demonstrations and Discussions. 
Hazel J. Cubberley, Chairman. 

1:45 p.m. “The National Section on Women’s Athletics—Or- 
ganization, Purpose and Services,” Reports of State Representa- 
tives, Mae B. Simas, Nevada; Nina Murphy, Arizona; Charlotte 
Stewart, Utah; Pauline Gabriel, New Mexico; Anna Espenschade, 
California. 

2:00 p.m. Demonstration of paddle tennis and deck tennis, 
Grace L. Adams, Rural Supervisor of Los Angeles County Schools. 

2:15 pM. Demonstration of badminton, Marion E. Bigelow, 
Fresno State College. 

2:35 P.M. “Officiating in Two-Court Basketball,” Margaret 
Barr, Stanford University; and Gertrude McMorran, University 
High School, Oakland. 

3:05 P.M. “Coaching Position Play in Two-Court Basketball,” 
Bess Powell, San Francisco High School. 

3:12 p.m. “Three-Court and Two-Court Basketball—Similar- 
ities and Differences,” Pauline Hodgson, University of California. 

3:20 pM. “The Organization of a Board of Officials for Wom- 
en’s Sports,” Anna Espenschade, University of California. 

At the Southwest District Breakfast and Business Meeting on 
Saturday, March 20, Dance, Teacher Training, Public School, 
Research, and other sections, corresponding to the sections of the 


Presiding, 


National Association, will be formed if there is sufficient interest. 


You are urged to attend the Breakfast Meeting and assist in the 
formation of these groups. 

In addition to the major course in hygiene and physical edu- 
cation offered jointly by the men’s and women’s departments of 
hygiene and physical education at Stanford University, the wom- 
en’s department has set up new courses so that students may 
specialize in modern dance, or in corrective work. Such courses 
will be offered for the first time in the fall of 1937. 

The Annual Dance Symposium of Northern California in which 
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dance club members and faculty advisers from eight colleges 
(Fresno, San Jose, and San Francisco State Colleges, Mills Col- 
lege, the College of the Pacific, Stanford University, and the Uni- 
versities of Nevada and California) participate will be held in 
the women’s gymnasium at Stanford on Saturday, April 10. In 
the morning, Lois Ellfeldt of the University of California will 
give the master lesson, followed by a demonstration of technique 
by three members of Martha Graham’s professional group. The 
afternoon will be devoted to the presentation of dance problems 
by the various clubs. Ruth Radir, assistant director of the wom- 
en’s gymnasium at Stanford, is planning an extensive dance arts 
display for the symposium. 

The Physical Education Conference was held in San Francisco 
on February 2 and 3 as part of the California State Department 
of Education Conference on the Direction and Improvement of 
Instruction, under the direction of W. H. Orion, Chief of Staff, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Department of 
Education. Among the speakers were the following: C. W. Davis, 
Director of Physical Education, Berkeley City Schools; Florence 
Hale Stephenson, Director, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, San Francisco State College; Martin Trieb, Acting Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Los Angeles Public Schools; Claire 
Colestock, Assistant Director of Physical Education, Pasadena City 
Schools; Margaret Van Voorhees, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, San Diego County. 

The Academic Athletic: Association, comprising all the public 
and parochial high schools of San Francisco, has inaugurated an 
innovation in track and field athletics, according to Ray Daugh- 
erty, Supervisor of Physical Education in San Francisco Schools. 
In both lightweight and unlimited divisions, round robin dual 
track meets will be scheduled between members of the league this 
spring. A total of forty-three meets will be run off on various 
athletic fields, after which the annual championship meet will be 
held. The objectives sought are wider participation and better 
understanding of mutual teaching problems. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

The six districts of the Utah Health and Physical Education 
Association are holding regional conferences February 1 to 
March 15. Following are the chairmen of the six districts who 
are working on this program: 1, Hyrum B. Hunsaker, Logan High 
School, and June White, Mound Ford Junior High School, Ogden; 
2, Katherine Griffen, University of Utah, and Russell Magleby, 
Cyprus High School, Magna; 3, Carl Davis, Springville High 
School, and Dorothy Richmond, Provo High School; 4, Clive 
Remund, Ephraim High School, and Moreho Allred, Richfield 
High School; 5, Ferron Lossee, Roosevelt High School, and Marie 
Singleton, Uintah High School, Vernal; 6, Howard Linford, 
B.A.C., Cedar City, and LaVera McArthur, Dixie College, St. 
George. 

At the opening of the Logan High School Gymnasium recently, 
an excellent physical education demonstration was conducted under 
the direction of H. B. Hunsaker, R. B. Crookston, and Norda 
Finlinson, Logan High School Directors. A crowd of two thousand 
people taxed the capacity of the building and seemed well pleased 
with the “Gymboree.” The gymnasium is one of the finest, up- 
to-date structures in the west and contains a large gymnasium 
with a balcony, a swimming pool with underwater lighting, smaller 
activity rooms, indoor rifle and archery ranges, R.O.T.C. and phys- 
ical education offices, well equipped shower and dressing rooms. 

An interesting and highly successful mixed volleyball tourna- 


ment was completed during the winter at the Lincoln High School 


in Salt Lake City under the direction of Bernice Thomas and C. 
Dewey Hale. Thirteen teams of ten members, half of whom were 
girls and half boys, participated. Three games were run simul- 
taneously, and spectator interest among students was high. The 
play of both boys and girls was of superior quality and the 
tournament so successful that many requests have come to the 
directors for a similar event in the near future. 

Leona Holbrook, physical education director at South High 
School, Salt Lake City, has recently left for New York City where 
she will study at Teachers College, Columbia University. Miss 
Holbrook is working toward her Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
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At all 


pring (Sonventions 


as usual 


At our Booth 


A complete 
line of clothing for the 
gym and dance will 
be on exhibit. 


Let Us Show You. 


Aldrich & Aldrich 


Established 1912 
CHICAGO 


Why Physical Educators 
Read DANCE Magazine 


The foremost writers contribute to DANCE. Its presen- 
tation of news is keen, crisp, authoritative. DANCE is 
the only magazine in its field edited exclusively for alert, 
intelligent adults. That’s why DANCE is read by most 
prominent physical educators who recognize the im- 
portance of dance in their work. It belongs in every 
library. 


Contributors to DANCE include: Hanya Holm, Walter Pach, Paul 
Love, Jerome Bayer, Tamiris, Lincoln Kirstein, E. M. M. Warburg, 
Louis Chalif, Fannie Turnbull, Ted Shawn, Ruth St. Denis, Blanche 
Evan, among others. 


You will find DANCE genuinely helpful and of 
absorbing interest. Therefore the publishers 
make you this special, introductory offer of 5 
vital issues for only $1. 


dance 


DANCE, 49 West 45 Street, New York 


| am enclosing $1, for which please send me the next 5 issues. 


March, 1937 


It May Interest You _ 
to Know--- 


7 HE Womens’ Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation 
is holding the following meetings, and all members and friends 
are cordially invited to be present: Tacoma, Luncheon Meeting 
Lola Babcock, Y.W.C.A., Seattle; Houston, Breakfast Meeting 
Hilda Purrington, Y.W.C.A., Houston; Fresno, Tea Meeting 
Margaret C. Barr, Stanford University, Palo Alto; Cincinnati, 
Breakfast Meeting—Carol Densmore, Hillsdale School, Deerielg 
Road, Cincinnati; Denver, Meeting—Margaret C. Poley, Univer. 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; New York, Annual Meeting of the 
N.A.A.F. at the Hotel Martinique, April 21, 9:00-12:00 ay, 
followed by luncheon. (Luncheon $1.10, including gratuities, 
¢ 


7 HE ENGLISH SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER SCHOOL oF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION will hold its fifteenth annual session 
this summer. Enthusiastic reports have been received from the 
American and Canadian women who have attended this school in 
previous summers. 
* * 


N March twelfth, the Girl Scouts of America will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their organization. The im- 
portance of girl scouting as a character-building agency and as q 
force in the development of American girls makes this anniversary 
worthy of notice by our profession. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE was host on February 5 and 6 toa 
conference on Body Mechanics and Corrective Gymnastics to 
which were invited representatives from a number of New England 
and New York Colleges. Among the speakers at the conference 
were Dr. A. R. MacAusland, Miss Mary Bigelow, and Dr. Miriam 
G. Katzeff. 
2. 


HE second annual Conference on Health Education will be 
held at Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene on 
Saturday, March 6. Dr. H. F. Kilander, Dean of the College, wil 
be the chairman of the Conference. 
* * * 


|= third annual Aquatic Conference of the South was held 
at the University of Alabama February 18-20, under the chair- 
manship of Frances Greenwood. 

HE following articles of interest to our readers have appeared 
in recent issues of educational and general magazines: 

Athletic Journal, February—“Football in the American Uni- 
versity,” Glenn Frank. 

Child Study, February—‘“Child Posture,” M. I. Levine. 

Health, March—“Does Health Affect Character?” M. Lewis. 

Journal of the N.E.A., February—“Teaching Professional Or- 
ganization.” 

Nation’s Schools, February—“By-Products of Play,” T. R. 
Sanford, Jr. 

Progressive Education, January—‘Healths and Health,” J. B. 
Nash. 

Recreation, February—‘Why Folk Dancing?” V. F. Beliajus. 

Red Cross Courier, February—“Thrills and Hazards of Snow 
Sports,” W. E. Longfellow. 

Scholastic Coach, February—“Defense and the Fast Break,” 
D. L. Trythall. 

School Activities, February—‘Elementary School Tumbling 
Meet,” R. M. Luther. 

School Executive, February—“Planning An Effective Play Pro- 
gram,” M. McIntosh. 

School Life, January—“A Spiral in Physical Education,” J. F. 
Rogers. 
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ModernDancein Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 133) 


drama. It is the one such cultural possession in whose 
study and cultivation physical education may claim a 
share. 
Observers of and participants in the training for the 
modern dance agree with unanimity that, with its in- 
sistent rhythmic stimulation, it is a searching workout 
indeed; as effective a means, perhaps, for the develop- 
ment of flexibility, balance, coordination, strength, and 
endurance as the program in physical education provides, 
put one which is not beyond the need of reasonable safe- 
ards. For after all, an important concern of physical 
education is the physical welfare of its charges, many of 
whom at their sturdiest do not, or think they do not, 
possess the stamina and durability of selected concert 
groups. The artist, on the other hand, proceeds toward 
his goals in disregard, apparently, of the strength of the 
materials of which the human machine is constructed. 
He may choose to believe that the end justifies the risk 
of his self-immolation—a risk, it may be admitted, which 
seems very slight in his own case, but which in the case 
of an unselected group of adolescents whose innate ro- 
bustness and previous training vary over a wide range, 
should be given serious consideration. Further, it is 
clearly illogical to expect the average student to exhaust 
her available supply of energy in practice through the 
stretches of time which are required to reach a technique 
anywhere near professional standards. Academic achieve- 
ment is a part of the aim of many schools and colleges, 
though on the other hand it must be admitted that the 
academic faculty is too often amblyopic to the normal 
part which dance, art, drama, and physical recreation 
should have in the integrated process of education. 

Physical education is a situation of compromises, not 
a place of clear vision where the artist can translate his 
intuitions into action swiftly and without “by your 
leave”; and it is a matter of moment that the newly 
arriving teacher of the dance in physical education, in- 
fected by the evangelistic enthusiasm of the concert 
dancers who have come into the field, may fail to acquire 
the-necessary sense of enlightened expediency. His con- 
tribution to physical education depends not only upon his 
talent trained under the artist, but upon his familiarity 
with his pupil material and its frailties, real or imagined. 
Furthermore he should be conversant with and trained 
to some degree in his colleagues’ fields of teaching. He 
must be able to talk and think their language sympa- 
thetically, because he has three jobs: his classes, the 
integration of his work with the rest of physical educa- 
tion, and the enlightenment of his department and the 
entire school community. 

It must be admitted that what may seem to some the 
unsuitability for general physical education of the mod- 
ern dance professionally performed is in some degree 
the result of the waning ideal of plain bodily stamina in 
much of the institutionalized physical education for 
women. We have been complacent accessories to the 
decline of team sports, and have, withal, tossed gym- 


No . 7456 


The chart illustrated 
CHAR 4 ty is one of a series of 8 
in our new Chart Cat- 
alog, page 12, for special use in Physical Education. Size 
27 x 35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, hand 
mounted on muslin, with wood rollers top and bottom. 
Reduced Price Each $4.00 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


Headquarters jor Charts, Models, Anatomical Phantoms, ‘‘DUSTITE” 
Steel Cabinets, Manikins, Dolls, Skeletons, Skulls etc. 
Also Atlas of Humou Anatomy. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM 


BS CLAY-ADAMS 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Seven weeks’ course: June 21 to August 6 


An intensive course by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 
Sever, and Miss Janet B. Merrill. Suited to physical edu- 
cation teachers interested in special orthopedic work. 


FEE $100 


Nine months, beginning September 13, 1937, 
or January 3, 1938 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. Mer- 

rill, Director of the Physiotherapy Department, and the 

Orthopedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Boston. For wo- 

men physical education teachers who wish to specialize 
in physiotherapy. 


FEE $150 


Both courses given at the Harvard Medical School, 
Children’s Hospital and allied institutions. 


For information write Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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TRAGK COACHES 


Here is what 
one track man 
says about the 
Hand-E-Holder: 
“T have hunted 
years for 
just this sort of 
holder. I ama 
distance runner, 
to whom a 
watch in the 
hand is invalu- 
able in prac- 


S tice.’ 


Allows Freedom of Hands 
Eliminates Dropping! 


The HAND-E-HOLDER assures you of 
positive protection to your valuable 
stop watch and timer. One accident 
—one embarrassing moment—will 
prove many times more costly than 
the small ce of this convenient 
safeguard. Note special features 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Fits any standard sized 
watch. Has elastic finger straps to 
make it fit securely. Adjustable wrist 
strap adapts it to any hand size. 
Start and stop lever always hand 
clearly e ata es. 
Dealers: Write for —_ be without this Hand-E-Holder. Get 
our proposition yours now. Money-back guarantee! 


The HAND-E-HOLDER Co. 


Box 116, Dept. H - Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Made of good quality 
Cabretta leather 


PRICE 
$2.00 Each 


Postage Prepaid 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Summer Session, 1937 


Six-week course 
June 28—August 6 


Eight-week course 
June 28—August 20 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Physical Education for 
Men and Women 


Modern Dance Courses 


Under the direction of Katherine 
_Manning, assistant to Doris Hum- 
phrey, member of Humphrey-Weid- 
man Concert Group. 


DEAN JAMES B. EDMONSON 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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nastics into the discard. The American womens’ 

sium is to too great an extent a place for compliance with 
the students’ inclination to dally for eighty minutes a 
week with the froth of physical education—not a place of 
courageous leadership toward the substantial Workouts 
of physical training for the expansion of the boundaries 
of endurance demanded by the modern dance, track ang 
team sports, and, in lesser degree, the occupations of later 
life. For various reasons some of the too inbred natural 
and interpretative dance now seems insipid to both per. 
former and observer. The modern dance in physical 
education may ultimately stultify itself in its turn whey 
the lack of a reasonably severe preparatory physical 
training becomes too obvious to the spectator. 


E HAVE too little positive knowledge of the oh. 

jective criteria of good posture and the influence of 
various types of activities upon it to be at all sure of the 
effects of dance training in this respect. The artists 
themselves are said to be insistent on good posture as 
they conceive it, as a matter of artistic principle. It js 
surely not unreasonable to expect the dance in physical 
education to cooperate with the latter’s pedestrian efforts 
to reach a better understanding of the baffling problem 
of the cultivation of good habitual posture. The ideals 
of art and the projects of science and education need 
not be at loggerheads here. 

The portrayal of the human body in painting and 
sculpture, if as an art it is to be more than skin deep, 
must be based on actual descriptive knowledge of skeletal 
and muscular structure.? Logically the dance art should 
know its anatomy and what is more formidable, its kines. 
iology—its anatomy of movement. From the artist's 
studio we expect, and indeed dance theory would be less 
piquant and intriguing without, the quaintly original 
psycho-physical principles of various schools of dance 
training. But from the teacher of dance in physical edu- 
cation we can perhaps look for a more systematic and 
conventional treatment of anatomy and kinesiology, to 
clarify his understanding of normal posture, promote a 
better collaboration between the dance and physical edu- 
cation in posture training, forestall any really serious 
errors in the severity of dance training, and serve asa 
basis of analysis of natural movement and as a guide to 
its stylization and distortion. 


T HE business of the modern dance in physical educa- 
tion is evident enough in theory. As a matter of 
functional integration, it may prove to be a severe test 
of the dance’s practical adaptibility to its environment, 
and of physical education’s powers of liberal imagination. 


Intramurals in Liberal Arts College 


(Continued from Page 158) 

The techniques in this field are not well developed as 
yet. Of certain devices, the best one at present 
seems to be a personal talk with the student. A great 
deal of progress in orientation may be accomplished in 


2 Malvina Hoffman, Heads and Tales, 1936. 
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a short time in this manner. Another important method 
. to educate the Intramural Council in regard to the pos- 
sbilities and values of the program, and have them in 
turn help in educating their respective groups. In 
handling questions of an ethical nature it is helpful to 
create situations in the gymnasium and on the field which 
are designed to bring about socially desirable types of 
behavior. As a last resort 1t may be necessary to direct 
the application of group pressure or public opinion. — 
The idea of educating students in accordance with 
their individual needs and capacities is not very old, and 
curricular and extra-curricular programs designed to facil- 
itate personality development and social and emotional 
adjustments should receive a lot of attention in the future. 
Add this service in social and psychological needs to the 
well recognized contributions to the physical or organic 
needs, safety skills, and the shaping of intelligent atti- 
tudes toward recreation, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult for critics to label our efforts “fads and frills.” 


Diving 
(Continued from Page 149) 

2. The diver must remember never to stiffen up, but 
to relax. 

3. Physical and mental fitness are important in diving. 

4. The diver must practice and practice until he can 
synchronize the lift of his arms and body with the board. 
Relaxation is important in this. No diver will ever be 
first-class until he has mastered the feel of the board. 


Hints on special dives.—In the back dive, the arm work 
is especially important. This dive is a beautiful picture, 
and the arms serve as the frame. The diver takes his 
stance, the arms fall, he lifts his head, lifts the arms 
and chest, pushes down with his feet, keeps the head 
back, and pulls with the chest muscles. 

The front dive is a swan dive. The legs should not 
be lifted, but the chest pulls up, and the legs are pushed 
away. 

On the half-gainor also, the chest pulls, and the head 
is laid back and pulls steadily. This dive is really just 
a back dive. 

On all running dives the approach and take-off are 
exactly the same. 

On the jack-knife dive, it is no longer obligatory to 
enter the water on the six-foot line. The rules have 
come back to the beautiful zooming dive that Mickey 
Riley did so well. 


Care of the board.—At the University of Michigan we 
change boards about once a month, and never break a 
board. The board is oiled, and is never permitted to 
become water-soaked. The board is bought as a plank 
and shaved down to 4 to 114 inches. We have found 
that good boards are necessary for the training of good 
divers, and that a board once water-soaked will not 
answer the purpose. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a plea for more 
cooperation between the coaches and the physical 
educators. Coaching is just the advanced technique of 


GEO. Mc ARTHUR. 
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Can Fish Swim 


Sure—We all know they can, and we 
also know that SUPER-GYM and SUPER- 
TURK towels will outwear any towels on 
the market. 


Why? Well fish can swim because 
they are so made that swimming is 
natural for them. 


Well? For the same reason we know 
that SUPER-GYMs and SUPER-TURKs have 
a naturally greater life for they are so made 
that extra life is built into them. Consider 
those woven strips of tape that run thru the 
whole body of the towel. Consider the 
two-ply heavy duty yarns that are used. 
Consider the extra heavy woven tape 
selvages. 


O.K.—There is just one thing that you 
cannot afford to pass up—write today for 
your folder on 


McARTHUR TOWELS 
SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


You will get samples; you will get one of 
those unique figure sheets that helps you plan 
your towel system and lets you see in advance 
what your costs will be. 


ARAB! WISCONSIN 


SUPER-GYM Towels 
VELVA-TERRY Bath Robes 
SUPER-TURK Towels 


By the way—Be sure to look for us at the 
Mid-West Convention in Cincinnati. 


McARTHUR—"Your BUY Word” 
in gym towels. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


concentrated three week course 
starts June 14 


hanya holm group 
concerts —- lecture-demonstrations 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. wat 9-6530 
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UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term — June 21 to July 23 
Second Term — July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


SUMMER FACULTY 
VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 


STRONG HINMAN, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas. 


BARBARA PAGE BEISWANGER, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Monticello College. 


NELLIE M. EASTBURN, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 


DELIA P. HUSSEY, Supervising Critic, Detroit Public Schools. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 


Mary-Ethel Ball Marion R. Broer 


Forrest B. Cox Mary Molloy 
oe Mason Bernard F. Oakes 
argaret S. Poley Frank Potts 


* Courses in Problems in Health and Physical Education, Ad- 
ministration of Health and Physical Education. Health Teach- 
ing, Modern Dance, Basketball, Football, and Track Coach- 
ing Methods (men), High School Program and Methods 
(women), Elementary School Program and Methods, Tap 
Dancing, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Mountain Recreation, 
Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalogue Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Dean Milo G. Derham, Dept. PE—Boulder, Colo. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Subscribe WOW to the 
Service Bulletin 


Official Publication of the National Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics of the A.P. E.A. Grace M. Stafford, 
Editor; Elinor M. Schroeder, Chairman 


An eight-page publication containing practical ma- 
terial throughout the year on: 


® Problems in Student Leadership 
Sports and Recreational Programs 
Special Events 

Publicity for Athletics 

Organized Intramural Athletics 
Bibliography on Sports 

Specific Problems Related to Sports 


Six Issues per year, $1.00. 
Single Copy 25c 


Send your name now to 


HARRIET V. FITCHPATRICK 


Business Manager, Publications Service 
Board of Education Cleveland, Chio 
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physical education teaching, and gives the best 
the opportunity to develop their skills to the utmogt 
and to become champions or experts, as the best college 
teaching teaches students with other special gifts to 
become experts in their own fields. The physical edu. 
cators can help the coaches, and in return can learn much 
from them. The example of men like Degener, Wayne 
Green, and Fehsenfeld, and women like Coleman, Hill 
and Rawls should inspire all of us to do our best teaching 
In teaching beginners, we are of course not teachin 
champions such as these, but we may be teaching poten- 
tial champions, so it is always worth while to give then 
the correct fundamentals from the beginning. By th 
time they start advanced diving, it is often too late fo 
them to unlearn bad habits; they should therefore jy 
taught correctly from the very start. 


athletes 


Psychologies of Sports 


(Continued from Page 139) 

3. Institutions and Organizations.— Under this head. 
ing come the following considerations: 

a) Public schools and colleges present the largest field for 
endeavor within their student body. 

b) Private and semi-private organizations which include 
sports as a part of their program are important. 

c) Athletic clubs and sports-governing bodies should have 
particular interest. 

d) Professional and graduate schools, colleges, and wi- 
versities for the training of coaches, physical educators, and 
physicians have a distinctive mission. 


4 National and Civic Governments.— These should be 
urged and encouraged in the adoption of policies regard- 
ing sports on a nation-wide and community basis. 


5. International Organizations.—This heading includes 
such organizations as the International Olympic Conm- 
mittee, the International Amateur Athletic Federation, 
the International Congress of Medical Advisors in Ath- 
letics, the International Recreation Congress, the World's 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., and the various international 
sport-governing bodies, all of which should collaborate 
more closely in evolving a world strategy for fostering 
fine international relationships in sport. 

In this connection a word of commendation should be 
said for those responsible for pioneering in the pro- 
motion of the International Congress on Recreation, the 
International Physical Education Conference, the Inter- 
national Sports Physicians’ Congress, the International 
Physical Education Students’ Congress, and the World's 
Youth Movement Camp, all of which were held in con- 
junction with the Eleventh Olympiad in Berlin. 


NLY as athletic competition is conducted under 
conditions which take account of other pertinent 
considerations, as well as championships and Olympic 
records, shall we evolve a new and better pattern for our 
international cooperative enterprise in Olympic com- 
petition. 
The Olympics must not be static but they must change 
with the changing demands and needs of a progressing 
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ivilization. While reaching back to a glorious past, they 
ci st point to a more splendid future. Women must be 
sia full freedom in evolving their own events and con- 
ditions of Olympic competition, consistent with their new 
social setting and their aspirations. 

We must learn more accurately to measure and ap- 
praise what happens to the individual in his performance, 
as well as the recording of his achievement with the stop- 
watch or the measuring tape. The athlete himself is more 
important than his performance. The psychological ef- 
fects must be weighed along with the physiological reac- 
tions, and both should have regard for remote and sub- 
sequent effects as well as immediate reactions. We should 
know whether we are breaking an individual when he is 
breaking a record. The life is more important than the 
record. 

The noblest thing in the world is a man. 

The saddest sight in the world is the wreck of a man. 

The grandest work in the world is the making of a man. 

This is the supreme mission of the medical advisor, and 
of the International Congress of Sports Physicians. 


The Ultimate Imperative 
(Continued from Page 142) 


that physical educators are more efficient, when they still 
argue among themselves concerning the relative import- 
ance of physical and social objectives, ignore such meas- 
ures of fitness as have been most convincingly validated, 
using teaching agents relatively untrained in health con- 
servation techniques, who have other legitimate duties to 
perform besides the improvement of physical fitness, and 
who have practically no traditions or universally ap- 
proved techniques to utilize? 


Yet reduction or elimination of many physical defects 
and significant improvement of physical fitness may be 
accomplished by physical educators without imperiling 
the development of social attributes of character. In- 
deed, these things are already being done by directors 
on all school grade levels above the sixth and in practi- 
cally every type of school. New York State has for ten 
years maintained physical fitness as a major aim; but 
it still stands alone among the states in endorsing defi- 
nite and proved practical measures and procedures to 
accomplish this aim. 


IV 


Thus, the duty of physical education is clear and its 
potentiality to meet its obligation has been demonstrated 
beyond peradventure as sensationally great. But the 
performance of the very great majority of its priests has 
not yet been conspicuously laudable. 

Let us repeat: This is no cause for severe criticism, 
since the “profession” is so young, realization of its 
prime function has long been obscured, measuring devices 
to determine needs have only within the past decade 
been validated, and programs only still more recently 
been established and proved. 

But today, in consequence of the increasing se!f-con- 
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sciousness of leaders that their program is primarily 
health-developing, and since sound procedures of testing 
and developmental activity have been established, no 
excuse remains for failure to recognize and act on our 
clear duty. We must, now and henceforth, redirect our 
programs to the end that positive health shall be 
conserved. 


V 


How to proceed? ‘The writer diffidently offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Secure official endorsements, by local, state, and 
sectional physical education associations, of health conser- 
vation as a prime aim (or objective) of physical edu- 
cation. 

2. Take immediate steps thereafter to instruct local 
directors—and parents and pupils—of the manifold im- 
plications of this endorsement. 


3. Reorganize courses of study, school programs, syl- 
labi, and even university teacher-training programs to 
the end that physical education may most efficiently 
accomplish this prime aim. 


4. Organize the convention entirely along the lines of 
health conservation. Let the general session define and 
interpret the main points which the sectional discussions 
later should amplify and clarify. Devote more hours to 
how to measure health needs and results of programs. 


5. Select speakers for conventions and accept articles 
for publication, for what they have to give to improve 
physical educators’ understanding of and efficiency in 
developing physical fitness. 

6. If necessary, concentrate next year on “character 
education” or “social objectives” or what have you. 
When these have been cared for, then tackle health. But 
when you do come to health conservation, mean it. 


On Walking 


(Continued from Page 135) 
families, ambitious to gain social position, tried to prove 
their nobility by following knightly ways. Men were 
therefore much in the saddle. To keep the spur close to 
the horse’s side the rider had to hold his foot with the 
toe pointing outward. Dismounted, he seems to have 
walked in the same manner. At any rate, in that age the 
idea arose that persons of quality toe out, while peasants 
and other common folk toe straight ahead. The conven- 
tion may be observed in Renaissance paintings; e.g., 
Botticelli’s “Allegoria della Prima Vera.” From that time 
to the present, toeing out, as a supposed mark of good 
form, has been taught by parents and dancing masters— 
indeed, until recently, by military drillmasters in 
Europe and America. Our present infantry drill regula- 
‘tions, describing the “position of attention,” use the 
words: “heels touching each other . . . feet turned out 
equally and forming an angle of about 45 degrees.” The 
statement, proper for its purpose, may however give the 
impression to some that marching also involves toeing 
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out. Who knows but what elevated heels and toein 
caused Napoleon to lose his Moscow campaign? 


Vv 

In correct walking, the feet point straight forward (oy 
toe in slightly) and the ankles act vigorously. With each 
footfall three parts of the foot touch the ground Succes. 
sively: (1) the heel, (2) the outer edge of the foot 
(3) the toes. Weight is thus borne first by the hed 
secondly by the outer edge of the foot, and thirdly, whi, 
the work of lifting takes place, at the base of the little 
toe and then on the ball of the foot. Weight borne on thy 
outer edge of the foot permits us to step or stand with. 
out compressing tissues just above the hollow of th 
foot, where lie important nerves, arteries, and veins, j 
they are free from pressure then the foot receives in {yl 
measure its life supplies. When one walks barefoot or ip 
shoes with heels not thicker than the soles, the anklg 
operate fully and normally. One then feels with each step 
a rocking motion, as it were, of the foot. 

The foot is an intricate mechanism. It has two func. 
tions, one to support the body in standing, the other to 
lift and propel it in walking or running. Proper walking 
involves the use (and not the abuse!) of the arches, “[y 
addition to the two longitudinal arches, the foot presents 
a series of transverse arches” (Gray), the foremost one 
extending from the ball of the foot to the base of the little 
toe. The arches, coming into play in standing and step. 
ping, give spring and grace. One of the strikingly beau 
tiful forms in nature is the print left on the ground bya 
human foot whose arches are intact. Within the foot are 
twenty-six bones, some pebble-like, some shaped like 
pencils. The pebble bones, seven in number, are arranged 
in a little pile; at the rear is the heel bone; on top of the 
heap rest the two columnar bones of the lower leg. When 
one steps, the heel bone strikes the ground, but, owing 
to a shock-absorber arrangement of parts, the jar is not 
transmitted disagreeably. From the pile of pebbles the 
pencil bones extend forward to form the toes. It is for 
tunate they turned out to be toes; for, if nature in a lazy 
mood had been content to terminate the member with 
a simple flipper, the foot would lack agility and grace. 

The great toe has an interesting past. Man’s ancestors 
at a certain stage in their development began now to 
stand, now to walk and run in an erect position. With 
this innovation, the toes moved closer together. The 
great toe, being a stalwart member, became important in 
the “pushing off” phase of the step. So it acquired a new 
and peculiarly human distinction. Swiss guides often urge 
mountain climbers to wear more than one pair of stock- 
ings. Herein they are following nature; for the sole of the 
foot has five layers of muscles, no two layers having the 
same design. The elevated heel disturbs the longitudinal 
arches and so tends to deform and weaken the feet of 
many people who follow European styles. With high heels 
it is difficult to operate the ankles adequately and 9 
preserve the arches in strong healthy condition. Foot de 
terioration often manifests itself in three stages: (1) 
toeing out, involving weak ankle action and poor spring, 
(2) a gait becoming more and more a trudge, and finally 
(3) flat foot. 
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When you walk, keep good balance and posture. 
is done, the bodily mechanism operates with good 
age. There is then the maximum economy of Physical 
energy and the movements are in the highest q 
graceful. Good posture may be tested by Standing bac 
to a wall, contact with it being made by the heels, Calves 
buttocks, shoulders, and head. In walking the body 
should be relaxed and limber. Let the hands hang lose 
which makes for general relaxation. They swing jn ‘ 
small arc. 

The rhythm of walking involves a rotary Movement 
of the hips and shoulders. While the hips rotate one wa 
the shoulders rotate in the opposite direction. As the 
right hip therefore goes backward, the right shoulder ang 
arm go forward. Thus each hip, as its power comes inty 
play, braces itself against the countermovement of the 
shoulder and arm on the same side. These balanced moye. 
ments, which should not be exaggerated, give grace ang 
power, economize effort, and lessen fatigue. 

The ability to walk well, as also in the case of dancing 
and athletic sports, is acquired by imitating a good mode 
or by practice with attention to the elements of good 
form. The following exercise will be found to be helpful; 

1. Go to walk. Carry yourself well upright, keeping 
such a posture as might be got from standing back to q 
wall. 

2. As you walk, point each foot straight forward, If 
the position is correct, the heels are fairly wide apart, 

3. As you step, the weight is first on the heel, then on 
the outside of the foot, and finally on its forward part, 
the step ending with lifting action. 

4. Let the ankles work somewhat vigorously. 

5. Walk with good rhythm. Neither shoulder shoul 
at any time be raised higher than the other. As the hips 
turn one way the shoulders turn the other way. These 
turning motions should not be exaggerated. The hands 
swing in a small arc. 

6. Continue walking in good form. It will tend to be- 
come automatic and second nature. 

If one is disinclined to bother with the refinements of 
the process, one may still accomplish much merely by 
walking with the feet pointing straight ahead. A proper 
amount of weight will then be borne on the outside of 
each foot. This is important for people whose work re- 

quires them to stand much. Distribution of weight on all 
parts of the foot, except the hollow, will lessen any ten- 
dency toward flat foot. 

Ford in his Handbook on Spain says “‘No Spaniard ... 
ever took a regular walk on his own feet—a walk for the 
sake of mere health” (i, 52). If this statement be true, 
our good will toward that people leads us to hope a re 
form is taking place. Nations vary greatly in their interest 
in walking. High on the list stands England. Sir Roget 
de Coverley represents his countrymen well in his fond- 
ness for walking. It was while walking, according to Ad- 
dison, that he indulged in his morning sonorous hems. 

Walking plays an important part in human life. When 
it is well done, there is economy of effort, a minimum of 
fatigue, and pleasurable sensation. One may then know 
the joy of walking in the fields, woods, and mountains. 
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Preventing Tuberculosis 


(Continued from Page 137) 


From the historical point of view alone, there is a thrill- 
ing story to be written, for tuberculosis is as old as man. 
Biographical sketches of the geniuses who have been cut 
down in their youth by this disease would make another 
interesting point of departure; the scientific researches of 
men like Pasteur, Koch, and Roentgen will appeal to 
youths beginning to study science; and statistical re- 
searches may be referred to the more mathematically 
minded. The place of tuberculosis as a community 
health problem should awaken the response of students 
of the social sciences. In the “package library,” it is 
planned to provide pamphlet materials concerned with 
the historical approach, the scientific approach, and the 
statistical approach to tuberculosis. This age-old disease 
is on the way to being exterminated, ii—and only if—we 
place all our present knowledge of it before our young 
people, in ways to awaken their variety of interests. 
That they can be interested is evident from the exper- 
ience of one Massachusetts community. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Public Health, tuberculin testing is now 
carried on by the state and county sanatoria in the upper 
grades of schools in nearly all cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts. Believing that the students could not acquire 
a truly intelligent understanding of tuberculosis merely 
by listening to a thirty- or forty-minute lecture by a 
physician, which has too often been the only bit of 
“education” preceding the giving of the tuberculin test, 
a teaching unit, which could be adapted for use in hy- 
giene, biology, science, or civics classes, was prepared by 
Miss Jean Latimer and distributed by the Massachusetts 
Tuberculosis League. Among the encouraging results 
following its use in Worcester County schools was the 
increased interest of the students in their own health, 
indicated by their seeking advice, of their own accord, on 
their health problems from the school nurse, teachers and 
the clinic nutritionist. Parents and teachers became 
aware of the need of the adolescent for more rest and less 
physical and mental strain. School administrators showed 
their interest by active support of a move to make avail- 
able an extension course in health education for Wor- 
cester County teachers. When the course opened this 
fall, nearly seventy teachers and school nurses enrolled. 
Visual education has come to play an important part 
in making school studies interesting, and this year the 
National Tuberculosis Association has made a contribu- 
tion along this line. ‘Behind the Shadows” is a new film, 
designed particularly for use in high schools, and is 
available in both sound and silent form. A wise and 
genial doctor, surrounded by a group of high school 
boys and girls looking over his shoulder, is studying an 
X-ray plate as the story begins. His sympathetic per- 
sonality holds the audience and his dramatic portrayal 
of the story of tuberculosis keeps interest high during the 
Whole course of the picture. Already many thousand 
high school students have seen it and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. It has also been shown to college freshmen and 
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’ 80-per cent in 1936. Women with de- 
TEACHERS grees in excellent demand. Better pros- 
AGENCY pect for 1937. Folder free. N.A.T.A. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. “Correspondent Agencies” 
Chicago, II. 535 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
‘ Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


A Selected Annotated Bibliography of Dance and Related 
Fields, A Publication of the Dance Section, American Physical 
Education Association—60c. 


Philostratos: Concerning Gymnastics, Professor Thomas 
Woody, University of Pennsylvania—50c. 


Distributed by THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 
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the verdict of this group was highly favorabje 

The fact that misconceptions and superstitions still 
exist about tuberculosis has already been noted. Jt isa 
curious thing how persistent these old beliefs are jn the 
face of all the marvelous advances made in the field of 
preventive medicine during the past half century, The 
only way to root them out is through education, and po. 
where is the opportunity and the responsibility so great 
as in the secondary schools. The large majority of }j 
school students will never go on to college; they are 
expecting to enter industry or business of some kind when 
they leave high school. We know the tendency of the 
adolescent to “burn the candle at both ends,” but notin 
that fact and doing nothing about it will help nobody, 
Physical growth during the teen age is rapid, and phys. 
ological needs are making great demands. It is just a 
this time that the adolescent needs to establish protection 
for the crucial years just ahead. The new experience jp 
high school of departmentalized work, crowded school 
programs, and extra-curricular activities creates added 
tension. Too many high schools seem unaware of this, 
and little, if anything, is done to see to it that rest periods 
are provided. We wish there were more schools like those 
in Los Angeles County, California, where provision js 
made in the course of study for rest periods. The folloy. 
ing paragraph therefrom is worth quoting: 


The school program should be such as to avoid the accum. 
ulation of fatigue. A rest period should be provided during 
the school day for every boy and girl. It should not be re. 
stricted to the physically handicapped. Cost and administra 
tive problems may make this provision difficult; nevertheless, 
a well-balanced health program demands rest. During the 
rest period children should be as closely supervised as though 
they were participating in classroom activity. 


“A little neglect may breed mischief.” Let us not 
neglect our golden opportunity to prevent and control 
tuberculosis before it is too late! 


Shifting Zone Defense 


(Continued from Page 150) 

or pivots as they slow down the drive for the basket. 
Screen plays are of no avail against the zone system. In 
the event the defense is set and not open enough for a fast 
drive to the basket, the next best attack is by sending 
two men at the same time down into one zone, by fast 
breaking and cutting. See Figures 1 and 3 for plays d 
this type. 

Since the shifting zone system, if it is to be effective, 
must have the ball and men out in front, it is important 
that some of the offense take positions behind the, pti- 
mary line of defense. Frequently, this tendency to keep 
the ball out in front can be broken through by bringing 
the ball in from the sides. If the defense shifts to an 
extreme side position, the center is then open. It is not 
likely, however, that the defense will be drawn out to the 
side. Bring the ball in from one side and by a long quick 
pass change the play to the opposite side. Remember, 
a well executed pass travels faster than any player! 
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‘ter, then, would suggest that in developing 
oe ae and tactics to meet this particular style of 
cin the players and instructors first study any and 
7 ssible weaknesses of the system and be prepared to 
a Pesdvantage of these or any individual weaknesses 
they may sense after the game begins. 
ed 1, 2, and 3 are offered as scoring plays if they 
are properly timed and executed. 


team 


Therapy for the Maladjusted 


(Continued from Page 145) 

fears, the inhibitions, the repressions, that loom so tragic 
in the lives of the maladjusted soon begin to dissipate 
the viciousness of their toxins in a warm, understanding, 
friendly environment, and the invaluable influence of such 
an environment in the treatment of maladjustment can- 
not be described more vividly than does William A. White, 
when he reflects, “To be understood is indeed a privilege. 
For years the psycho-neurotic has failed of being under- 
stood, has refrained from talking to persons about him- 
self, perhaps after one or two disagreeable experiences, 
for fear of being laughed at. In fact, he has failed to 
understand himself. Now to find some one who does 
understand—what a relief!—and it is helpful in no small 
degree to the progress of the work." 


The Shower Bath in the Readjustment Unit 


The daily shower bath, after participation in the physi- 
cal activity program, is another phase of the’ readjustment 
unit that has therapeutic possibilities, in the treatment 
of the maladjusted. The tonic effects of the physical ac- 
tivity program and the shower bath immediately after- 
wards can be taken for granted but its value as an agent 
in effecting a feeling of security and in promoting the 
growth of self-confidence has received insufficient empha- 
sis. The members of the maladjusted group should be 
encouraged in an exchange of friendly banter, goodwill 
remarks, and participation in a traditional “shower bath 
quartet,” while under the shower bath. However, the 
supervisory teacher must be constantly on the alert to 
switch the “kidding” of one individual into more gen- 
eral channels and to detect and encourage the timid and 
reserved to “let himself go” in the group songfest. Alert- 
ness must also be exercised by the teacher in keeping the 
social intercourse of the group on wholesome friendly 
levels. Self-confidence and the sense of ‘belonging’ can- 
not help but thrive in a properly supervised and intelli- 
gently directed “gang shower bath.” 


Diagnostic Procedures 

The final procedure in the therapy of the maladjusted 
is to discover the cause of the personality disorder and to 
initiate treatment for its elimination. If it is within 
the resources available to the health education teacher to 
proceed with treatment he should do so, otherwise the 
case should be referred to agencies better adapted to give 
treatment. It is only after the teacher is positively cer- 


William A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry—Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, 1932. 
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Advanced Courses for 
Coaches and Directors 
of Physical Education 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
health, physical education, and athletic coaching 


1937 Summer Sessions 
The Pennyslvania State College 


Main Session—June 28 to August 6 
Inter-Session—June 8 to 25 
Post-Session—August 9 to 27 


Opportunities for summer study and research 
pleasantly combined with unusual recreational 
facilities in the heart of the mountainous regions 
of Central Pennsylvania. 


Tuition rates low, excellent living accommoda- 
tions, and nationally known teaching staff. 


For catalogue address 
Director of Summer Sessions 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania 


fAannouncin 


A Special Trip to Europe 
Emphasizing 
The Dance — Folk Arts 
Visiting 


France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Sweden, England 


Leader: Miss Margaret Mantle Stookey 


Send for Tour 
POCONO STUDY TOURS 


545 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 


wW 1 NTE i Man or Woman, in private or public high 
and elementary schools in Chicago and 
other Midwestern cities, established, with 
COACH following of their own, to represent two 
well-known camps and serve as counselors 
or during season. Commission and salary. 
TEACHER JFOUR-WAY LODGE for Girls and 
f CAMP FAIRWOOD for Boys on Torch Lake, 
: Michigan. 
PHYSICAL Address the Directors: Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
EDUC ATION Eder, 5691 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU FOR CAMPS 


551 Fifth Ave. 80 Boylston St. 

New York City Boston, Mass. 
Administrators, counselors, physicians, nurses, and dietitians 
placed in educationally desirable camps. Only applications of 
specifically trained men and women accepted. Register now. 
General camp information. Parents Advisory Service. Bib- 


liographies. 
M. Claire Sawyer, A.M. 
Director 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write to- 
day for enrollment card and information. 


R 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Nat Rann Cot 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
9061 GHHSITAVLSA 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


Press Building § Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EVERSON Electric Chlorinators 


Produces Sodium Hypochlorite (NaOCl) electrically from 
ordinary salt and water. Capacity, equivalent to 12 
pounds chlorine gas in 24 hours: NaOCl stays active 
much longer. Ends hazard of chlorine leakage. Ideal for 
swimming pools, etc. Keeps water germ-free and non- 
acid. Cheapest practical method. 


Everson Mfg. Co.. 677% W. Lake St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


JUNE TENNIS CAMP 


Naples, Maine June 12-26 
Instruction in Tennis, Golf, Archery, 
Badminton, and Tap Dancing 
For Information Address 
Dorothy Randle Marjorie Hillas 
400 West 119th St., New York, N. Y. 
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tain that he has gained the goodwill and confid 


ence 
individual that diagnostic measures should be inka 


There are many diagnostic techniques available to the 
teacher of the readjustment class that will enable him ty 
discover the cause of an_ individual’s maladjustmen, 
Space does not permit discussion of them in the limits of 
this paper. 


Reference to Proper Agencies 


It is important to note that not all of these Predisposi 
conditions toward maladjustment can be treated by the 
school. Where treatment of a predisposing factor is not 
within the province of the school, the case should be te 
ferred to the proper agencies for custodial or remedig 
service. 

Cases of maladjustment whose predisposing condition 
placed them within the province of the school’s readjus. 
ment unit, but who fail to respond to the treatme 
should be referred to the centralized bureau of guidang 
for extensive psychiatric treatment. Only those pp 
disposing factors of maladjustment should be treated thy 
can be modified or removed by the teacher alone, or by 
the teacher in cooperation with the attendance officer who 
is to act as the liaison agent between school and home. 


Recapitulation 


In conclusion let it be recapitulated that: 

1. It is the school’s obligation to society to provide, 
preventive program of therapy for the maladjusted in a 
much as both the individual and society stand to benefit 
from it. And from the viewpoint of the taxpayer, he wil 
not be called upon to pay for the maintenance of schook 
out of one pocket, and out of the other, for the mainten- 
ance of jails, delinquency institutions and insane asylums. 

2. The therapeutic unit can be incorporated into the 
existing administrative framework of the high school, 
without entailing any extra costs. 

3. The criteria for the success or failure of the read- 
justment program must rest on the results obtained. 


Aquatic Conference of the South 
(Continued from Page 162) 


In the words of one who attended, “Very rarely dos, 
one feel such an atmosphere of cooperation, informality, 
and friendliness as prevailed throughout the Conference 
And even more rarely does one find, after returning to 
work, that so much practical help was received, 
many workable ideas brought back.” 

Following the design drawn up during the first Con 
ference, a Southern Aquatic Committee organizes, cor 
relates, and suggests plans by which constructive work 
may be achieved. Each state chairman will promote al 
least one scientific study on some phase of aquatics dur 
ing each year. These problems for research are to be 
chosen at each Conference, and reports made at the 
Conference the following year. 


Southern Aquatic Committee 


Executive Committee:—Includes all southern members of the 
National Water Sports Committee.) Miss Nita Sheffield 
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Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Miss Ernestine 
see State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky; Miss 
iin Berryman, Mississippi State College for Women, 


Columbus. 

State Chairmen:—Alabama, Miss Marva Hough, Alabama 
College, Montevallo; Arkansas, to be announced; Florida, 
Miss Betty Washburn, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee ; Georgia, Miss Harriette Haynes, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur; Kentucky, Miss Ernestine Troemel, State 
Teachers College, Morehead; Louisiana, Miss Martha Vaught, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; Mississippi, Miss 
Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus ; North Carolina, Miss Alma Wyche, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham; Oklahoma, Miss Kathleen Culbert, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; South Carolina, Miss Ted 
Tidwell, Limestone College, Gaffney; Tennessee, Miss Gene- 
vieve Bullinger, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas, 
Miss Virginia Clampitte, University of Houston, Houston; 
Virginia, Miss Caroline Sinclair, State Teachers College, 


Fredericksburg. 


Art of “Spotting” 
(Continued from Page 155) 


cases, the hands should be beneath the bar. To help a 
student on a forward or a backward roll, the spotter 
should put one hand on the nape of the neck to prevent 
a fall, while using the other hand to assist him with the 
roll. 

The beginner on the parallel bars should be watched 
closely because his arms are likely to collapse at any 
moment. On many of the mounts, the spotter should lift 
the beginner for the first few trials, especially in the case 
of such stunts as straddling over both bars to cross rest. 


When a gymnast wants to try a hand balance for the 
first time on the high parallel bars, a ten-foot mat should 
be placed across the bars. If he over-balances when he 
tries the trick, he merely tucks his head and does a 
forward roll. 


For advanced stunts like the back somersault to a 
support (See Figure 10), stoop vault over the far bar, 
etc., the safety belt must be used until the gymnast has 
obtained an adequate muscle feel of the stunt. For tricks 
like the peach basket (back somersault below the bars 
to a support above the bars), three spotters, each kneel- 
ing on one knee, are needed. One man is watching the 
gymnast to spot his chest if he falls forward; another is 
on the opposite side of the bar to guard him if he over- 
spins and his feet miss the floor, while a third is located 
in front of the gymnast to protect him from hitting the 
metal uprights. 

The instructor in gymnastics must develop the art of 
spotting to a high degree if he hopes to lead his gymnasts 
to the attainment of difficult and challenging tricks. 


Efficiency in the art of spotting makes gymnastics 
(even of the highly advanced type) one of the safest 
activities in the program of physical (sport) education. 

The author of this article gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of William Goldstein, Joseph Giallombardo, 
and other members of the University of Illinois Gym- 
hastic Team, in the preparation of this article. 
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Tepee Archery Tackle 


Standard Equipment of Eastern Colleges, 
Schools, and Camps for many years 


FOUR OF THE FIRST SIX PLACES 
in the Eastern District of the 
1936 INTER-COLLEGIATE TELEGRAPHIC 
ARCHERY TOURNAMENT 
were won by Colleges using our 


TACKLE 


Est. 1925 


MATCHED SELF ARROWS 


Machine shot and grouped at 60 yds. Cut feathers. 
Tubular fibre nocks. Outstanding value at $6.00 doz. 


TEPEE ARCHERY TACKLE COMPANY 
2327 Commonwealth Ave., Auburndale, Mass. 


Write for Complete Price List 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 810 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 


of Track and Field Athletics; 24” x 36”—$1.00 


IXTY illustrations drawn from motion pic- 

tures of world champions in the ten stand- 
ard events on the track and field program. 
Six comprehensive illustrations of the best 
forms in each of the ten standard events for 
study by the coach and athlete. Suitable for 
display purposes in the office, gymnasiums, 
locker rooms, or on playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 


Associate Coach of Olympic Team 1932, Coach of the 
American-Scandinavian Team 1935, Director of Track 
Athletics, Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


Specializing in Fine Archery Tackle for 
Schools and Colleges 


Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


For the numerous positions that come to us, we need both men and women 
who are capable teachers of Physical and Health Education. Positions are 
opening in universities, colleges, public and private schools. Coaching of 
sports important for men. More summer positions available for both men 
and women. Early enrollment is advised. Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Modern Methods in Archery. Natalie Reichart and Gilman 
Keasey. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936). 145 pages. 
$1.50. 

This excellent manual, prepared by Mr. Keasey, this year’s 
National Archery Champion, in collaboration with Miss Reichart, 
should prove very timely. In it are presented new methods for 
teaching archery to a class, and various ideas for care of the 
equipment. Tournament competition, as might be expected, is 
very satisfactorily discussed. Illuminating illustrations feature the 
book. Modern Methods in Archery is a valuable addition to the 
literature of archery. 


Elementary Bacteriology. Joseph E. Greaves, Ph.D., and 
Ethelyn O. Greaves, Ph.D. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1936) 562 pages. $3.50. 

A most thorough revision has been made for the new (third) 
edition of this practical text. Dr. Greaves gives the student an 
interesting description of the history and fundamental theories 
and facts of bacteriology. He explains and illustrates the forms, 
functions, and characteristics of bacteria and the means of study- 
ing them. In the second half of Elementary Bacteriology, he 
makes practical application of a knowledge of bacteria to the life 
of man, to the arts and industries, to specific diseases, and to 
immunization. 


Some Aspects of Child Hygiene. Mary G. Cardwell, M.D., 
(New York: Putnam Publishing Corporation, 1935). $1.50. 
This book is based on the Hygiene Syllabus of the Board of 

Education as issued to training schools in England, and is an 
amplification of some of the author’s lectures delivered to students 
at two of these colleges. Dr. Cardwell has sought to correlate 
the latest findings concerning healthy living in its relation to nor- 
mal birth, growth, and development; she has laid particular stress 
on the great importance of recognizing the premonitory signs of 
disease in school children. This little publication by an English 
author should be of interest to all child hygiene workers. 


Tennis for Teachers. Helen Irene Driver. (Philadelphia: W. 

B. Saunders Company, 1936), 191 pages. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to give teachers of tennis a 
sound method of coaching tennis in the difficult situations in 
which most teachers in schools and colleges find themselves. 
These situations are characterized by (1) lack of proper training 
on the part of the teacher, (2) few courts with many pupils, 
and (3) necessity for indoor class periods. Miss Driver presents 
efficient methods of teaching which permit every student in- 
terested in tennis to receive instruction. Tennis for Teachers pro- 
vides teachers of the game with adequate knowledge and teach- 
ing devices; it provides rational and intelligent methods of train- 
ing and instruction for the pupils; and finally, it provides stu- 
dents with a sound foundation of tennis knowledge and ability 
for school and adult life through proper instruction in school. 


Partners in Play. Mary J. Breen. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1936). 185 pages. $1.00. 

Dedicated to “a happier and richer leisure for both sexes,” 
this book should have a wide appeal to recreation leaders. How 
to manage dances, hikes, snow and ice sports for mixed groups, 
games, and parties, as well as the value of arts, crafts, and dis- 
cussion groups, are thoughtfully presented. A readable and up- 
to-the-minute guide. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. William H. Howell. (13th ed.; 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1936). 1150 pages. 
$7.00. 

The thirteenth edition of Howell’s Physiology will be welcomed 
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by all physiologists, medical men, and teachers. It is the 
textbook for this subject. A more complete reference bog 
physiology would be hard to find. A valuable and ¢o ka 
useful addition to the library of every teacher of heal a 
physical education. 
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